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Tax and Profits in China 

. 2V©t0 Economic Program Includes Sweeping Changes 

y By James P. Sterba 


* PEKING. Sept. 1 (NYT) — Chi- 
. . ; . has begun a major resiructuring 

I .--its- -financial institutions and 
anomic policies to make the in- 
■ . . . , stive of profit and local accoun- 

. "'i' ..pHity for economic performance 

• . " \s driving forces of the nation's 
. ' . Moraic growth. - . 

•' ^ /The new plan includes a person - 
'/ income tax, which would be 

V ied primarily at individual en- 
■' preneurs such as carpenters and 
- .^‘ipkeepers. 

. . :■[ 5ased on the success of limited 

lerimrats over the past two 
xs, Finance Minister Wang 
:/igqian said Saturday that a 
r persion of economic authority 

the central government to 
winces, counties, communes 
• businesses will accelerate in 

■■ . 7 _ next few years. 

-3anks will be nm independent- 
/^-responsible for their own loans 
V ;■! cash flow, he said. Instead of 


turning their profits over to the 
state, state-owned enterprises will 
pay profits taxes, regulatory and 
resource taxes. 

Starting immediately, he said, 
state-owned factories and busi- 
nesses will be charged interest for 
the use of money requested from 
the central government to operate. 
Starting on a trial basis in 1981. 
these operations als o will have io 
pay the state a use tax on the fixed 
assets the government previously 
provided. 

; Interest on Loans 

Starting next year, even invest- 
ment in capital construction will 
have to be paid for in the form of 
interest cm loans from banks in- 
stead of the interest-free appropri- 
ations from the state as in the past. 
Mr. Wang said. This policy will 
apply to all units except govern- 
ment a dminis trative offices and a 
few special projects, he said. 

In a hew system, provinces will 


begirt Gets U.S. Plan 
For Autonomy Talks 


• -s: JERUSALEM, Sept. I (UPI) — 
'* -c:. Linowit 2 , the u.S. special en- 

- held what -he called a - very 

- ■ ... ductive three-hour- meeting 
r cj ;;i Prime Minister Menachem 

• - - ^io today but faDed to break the 

: ' ^dlock in the Palestinian auton- 
t •: -/negotiations. 

. .eavmg Mr. Begin’s office, Pres- 
... -jt Carter's emissary said the 
-~ae minister would have, until 
'.’Jr second meeting, scheduled 
; - Jorrow night, to consider the 
- . - vV PWP 05 ^ reviving the 
r J.Js. Mr. Lmdwiiz, who would 
. V :"!disdose theproposals, plans to 
IT ‘ •''*=> Cairo on Wednesday.-. 

. eanwhile, in another setback 
“ * * Begin's efforts to find a new 

■■i i aii te minister, the job was 


: n. 


banks, cafes and cinemas were 
closed. MDitiamen burned tires in 
the streets of Shiite neighborhoods 
in Beirut and other Lebanese cit- 
ies. Christian sectors were not af- 
fected. 

Arafat on UN Role 

BEIRUT. Sept. 1 (AP) — Yasser 
Arafat said toaay he would accept 
temporary United Nations spon- 
sorship of a Palestinian state. 

In an interview with the French- 
language Lebanese newspaper 
L’Onent-Le Jour. Mr. Arafat said. 
“A temporary sponsorship of the 
UN, say three to six months, 
would be acceptable to us in order 
to ease the difficulties of the tran- 
sition period and to avoid direct 
contact with the Israelis." 


; • . ot down by Moshe Arens, the 

— — nan of the most powerful 

-w.':a w^uitee of the Knesset (pariia- ‘ _ 

, '. .’*? Arens died u*at. he . M7 VMWMBK 
: " “very significant differences 
’ — 1 ■nion’’ between him and Mr. 

. , , - <r die peacd tdks with. T - : 

^ c ‘ ’ Ezer Weizman teaguod the 


«pon : May25. 

* 'NBniMnPin^g)E«ss'* Sought 

- official ,, said Mr. 

v.^ - ^ “has no prat expecta- 
~«r about reviving the talks on 
Y >turt of Pafestinians in the Is- 
i cctipied West Bank and the 
. ;:% -Strip, but would be satisfied 
cbukl . report' “some minor 
:f.3 wJCstf* to Mr, Carter. • 

,’ aide to Mr. Be^n said Isra- 
- T ysiiicm re mains unchanged — 

ecause Egypt suspended the 

it is up to Cairo to resume 
. r . When he arrived yesterday, 
"■•inowitz said the future of the 
?C* begun in May, 1979, is up to 
•j^ides. 

negotiations were broken 
. 4 because ot Egypt’s op- 
to an Israeli law declaring 
united Jerusalem is its eter- 
_ _ .lipiiai, but they were dead- 
.« f*-* wi before that 

* ** w adent Anwar Sadat of Egypt 

i AltS LW-k- ud the talks should not re- 
v until after the U.S. presiden- 

action in November, and has 
; -r' Mr. Begin to meet him and 
, inter in another Camp Da- 

i'le summit after the election. 

. . . Complaint About Thom 

■mg a press conference yes- 
Mr. Begin complained to 
.- inowiiz about the conduct of 
-s.uropean Economic Commu- 

* ’ emissary lo ihe Middle East, 
pi Minister Gaston Thom of 

,-nbourg. 

Begin said Mr. Thom was 
line in insisting that he visit 
at the same time as Mr. 
tilz. “Mr. Thom tried to con- 
us that he can come yester- 

* r today," Mr. Begin said. “He 
Imost angry withus. I don’t 
stand it/’ 

Begin said Israeli officials in 
>e were consulting Mr. Thom 
effort to clear up the misun- 
nding. He said a visit may be 
uled for the Iasi week of Sep- 
x. . 

Thom, w’ho visited Egypt 
oek. is looking into the possi- 
of launching a European 
.. 'initiative to supplant the 
xked talks, which arc based 
: 1978 Camp David accords. 


f Pemnarki^a ripn , 

In .Copenhagen, a political ar- 
gument has woken out over just 
how mudi the Danes should 
spend on military affairs. The 
alternative: rely on the United 
Slates — a process some call 
‘Denmarkizarion’. Page 2. . 

Canadian Tension 

The long-simmering tension 
between Ottawa and the Cana- 
dian provinces may erupt in a 
forthcoming conference over 
constitutional changes. Prime 
Minister Trudeau has threat- 
ened to approve altering the ba- 
sis of the document, with or 
without provincial consent. 
Page 5. 

Korean Elections 

In his inaugural speech, Kore- 
an President Chun Doo Hwan 
promised to hold national elec- 
tions next year, but said many 
politicians of the past would not 
be allowed to participate. Page 
3. 


receive money from the central 
government directly' proportional 
to how much money they collect 
from their enterprises. Mr. Wang 
said that China uiis year began al- 
lowing Guangdong' and Fujian 
provinces to be responsible for 
their own finances after turning 
over a fixed sum to the central gov- 
ernment. 

.He said the same system is now 
being tried in other provinces, ex- 
cept in six underdeveloped prov- 
inces and automomous regions 
that will continue to receive special 
treatment from the central govern- 
ment. The amount of money sent 
to these provinces and regions will 
rise 10 percent annually to spur de- 
velopment 

The breadth and scope of these 
new policies amazed several West- 
ern diplomats who were allowed to 
attend the opening session of the 
National People's Congress for the 
first time in 20 years. "The second 
full session of the Congress, Chi- 
na's no minal legislature, is sched- 
uled to be held tomorrow. 

Two years of lengthy discussion 
and experiment they commented, 
appear to have convinced China's 
leaders that the political risks of 
handing economic power to the 
provinces and below are greatly 
offset by positive economic results 
welcomed by the people. 

The drudgery of fulfilling abi- 
trary state quotas has been re- 
placed by a profit potential that in 
experimental units has fueled the 
enthusiam of workers and manage- 
ment officials alike, because it di- 
rectly rewards not only output but 
quality, talent, innovation, extra 
work and the competitive edge. 
Chinese officials have said. 

Bureaucrats 

Standing in the way of full im- 
plementation of these central 
directives are millions of bureau- 
crats who rose to their positions os 
the basis of Communist purity 2 nd 
devotion. Until Mao’s death in 
1976. Followed by Vice Premier 
Deng Xiaoping's triumph over the 
radical Gang of Four. China was 
intent on eradicating aO remnants 
of free enteiprise. 

While thi s old policy did wond- 
ers for political loyalty , especially 
for those revolutionary cadres pro- 
moted to positions that guaranteed 
their economic security, it did 
nothing for peasant arid worker 
vigor. 

The farmers and workers are 
now being encouraged to set up 
(Continued on Page 2, Cot 4) 

Marcos Sets Goals 
For 1984 Election 

MANILA, Sept. I (.AP) — Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos said today 
be hopes to be elected to parlia- 
ment and chosen premier when the 
□ext parliamentary- elections are 
held in 1984. 

Mr. Marcos also told the Philip- 
pine publication Business Day he 
wants to select and train his suc- 
cessors to assure a “graceful" 
transfer of power. Mr. Marcos has 
been president for 15 years, the 
last eight under martial law. He 
has also been premier since insti- 
tuting a par lira entary- type consti- 
tution in 1973. 



Poland Frees 
More Activists; 
Miners Strike 


By John Damron 


A banner hung at the front gate of the Lenin shipyard in Gdansk urges “Workers of the factories 
unite" as strikers returned to work on Monday following their settlement with the government 

New Soviet Warning on Poland 
Seen as Rebuff to Free Unions 


By Dusko Doder 

MOSCOW, Sept. I (WP> — The 
Soviet Union sent a new warning 
signal to the Polish government to- 
night as it continued to assail 
“ami-Socialist forces" in Poland 
and cautioned that one must clear- 
ly separate “authentic workers' de- 
mands from anti-Sod aiist in- 
trigues." 

The government newspaper. Iz- 
vestia, pointedly omitted any refer- 
ences to the settlement reached 
yesterdav by the Polish authorities 
and striking workers. Earlier to- 
day, however. Tass had distributed 
a brief account that an accord on 
unspecified “socioeconomic ques- 
tions" had led to the resumption of 
werfc a; Gdansk and other Baltic 
coast cities in Poland. 


Gierek’s concessions on the issue 
of trade unions. Moscow is some- 
what relieved that most workers 
are back on their jobs, a senior 
diplomat said, but the Polish crisis 
is far from over. 

In this view, the Polish strike 
and its settlement is by far the sin- 


gle most important internal devel- 
opment in the Communist bloc 
since Moscow extended its control 
into Eastern Europe at the end of 
World War II. 

Although they started as pro- 
tests over meat price increases, the 
(Continued on Page 2,CoL 2) 


WARSAW. Sept. I (NYT) — Ending an 1 8-day protest Lhai wrung 
from the government a broad range of political and economic conces- 
sions, strikers along the Baltic coast and in other pans of the country 
returned to work today, but thousands of coal miners continued a walk- 
out in the south. 

The government, honoring a last-minute bargain when the strike was 
called off in Gdansk yesterday, released dissidents in Warsaw and other 
cities who had supported the strikers' cause. 

Among those freed was Jacek Kurort, founder and leader of the dissi- 
dent Self-Defense Committee 
(KOR), which had channeled in- 
formation about Poland's labor 
crisis to Western journalists. Dissi- 
dent sources in Warsaw reported 
that 28 political activists had been 
released by this evening. 

The Gdansk agreement grants, 
for the first time in a Soviet-bloc 
country, the right for workers to 
strike and form independent, self- 
governing trade unions. It also in- 
cludes government pledges to curb 
censorship and to allow churches 
and other groups access to the gov- 
ernment-controlled media. 

The dispute in the coal mines of 
lower Silesia, overlooked in the 
drama of the weekend accord in 
Gdansk, is serious because the coal 
mines there are the country's chief 
export earner and also the original 
power base of the Communist Par- 
ry leader. Edward Gierek. 

[The official Polish news agency. 

PAP, reported late tonight that the 
coal miners and the government 
had reached a tentative settlement. 



$120,000 Provided as r Symbolic Gift 9 

Unions in West Sent Aid to Striking Poles 


By Fred Barbash 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 1 (WP) 
— United Auto Workers President 
Douglas Fraser revealed yesterday 
that Western labor unions, includ- 
ing his own, have provided money 


izte&tia charged that "anti-So- to’assisi striking Polish trade un- 

inT;e» fnr.'pc’' LwVin., uta raw Mn!ci< 


cialisi forces" seeking ;o take over 
lb: labor movement now. warn to 
gain “official recognition for an 
anti-Socialist opposition." Their 
•.trmediate objective, iisaid, was to 
be nreated as partners by Polish 
authorities. Their long-term goal 
was “to completely change the po- 
litical structure of Poland." 

The criticism was clearly aimed 
at the crucial issue of independent 
trade unions, the major concession 
granted by Edward Gierek. the 
Polish leader, but not mentioned 
thus far in the Soviet media. 

An authoritative commentary in 
Pravda referred to the same issue 
this morning when it described it 
as an attempt to damage Socialism 
and “violate” the key link between 
the working class and the party. It 
said this link was the source of the 
party’s power. 

East European diplomatic 
sources in Moscow said that Soviet 
reactions on the sweeping Polish 
labor agreements indicated a com- 
plete Kremlin rejection of Mr. 


locusts. 

Mr. Fraser’s comments came on 
the eve of Labor Day as he and 
other labor leaders celebrated the 
gains made by Polish workers dur- 
ing two weeks of strikes. In an 
agreement signed yesterday, the 
Polish government granted major 
concessions, including the right to 
form independent trade unions. 

Speaking on a U.S. network tele- 
vision program, Mr. Fraser said 
his union and others had provided 
cash for food and “all sorts of as- 
sistance." The money was sent 
through tBe International Federa- 
tion of Meuti Workers in Switzer- 
land, he said. 

A spokesman for the Metal 
Workers told Reuters yesterday 
that his organization had provided 
about SI 20,000 to the Poles as a 
“symbolic gift" from U.S., British 
arid French unions. 

“The money was used for food, 
and to help families who are in 
great need," he said. 

Mr. Fraser expressed concern 


that publicity about the help could 
serve as an excuse for Soviet inter- 
vention in Poland. He said U.S. 
unions do not “want the Commu- 
nist hierarchy to say this was not 
really a workers' revolt, so what- 
ever we did. we did on a low-key 
basis/* He declined to name the 
other unions that provided assist- 
ance. 

“Let me underline that the Pol- 
ish workers were so determined, 
had so much courage, they didn’t 
need the help,” Mr. Fraser said. 
“They had their own strength and 
determination and commitment to 
freedom and free trade unions.” 

Labor Secretary Ray Marshall, 
also speaking on television, 
appeared to support the unions' 
assistance to the Poles. 

“The labor movement has a long 
tradition of assisting labor move- 
ments everywhere,’’ he said. “The 
principle is a good one. The pro- 
motion of free trade unions is one 
of the best ways to guarantee 
human rights for every worker eve- 
rywhere." 

He added, however: “It is good 
for all of us that the Poles are able 
to work out their problems them- 
selves without outside interven- 
tion.” 

Mr. Marshall said the Interna- 


tional Labor (Jrganizat 
in Geneva, was the appropriate ve- 
hicle to help the Polish unions “ad- 
just" to their new status. 

Lane Kirkland, president of the 
AFL-CIO, called the Polish work- 
ers’ strike “an exciting and inspir- 
ing event." 

“For the first time in history a 
pluralistic institution has been ac- 
cepted within a Communist re- 
gime." Mr. Kirkland told a televi- 
sion audience. “I think the conse- 
quences can well be quite far- 
reaching. 

“It was an extraordinary exam- 
ple of human courage and what 
can be accomplished by pure 
human courage. They established 
on a de facto basis a free trade un- 
ion. It was not given io them. They 
created it and maintained it and 
compelled the government to rec- 
ognize and accept it.” 


Jacek Kuron 

the Associated Press said. The re- 
port could not be confirmed.] 
According to the Polish news 
agency, workers in eight mines and 
servicing plants walked off their 
jobs bejpnning Friday in the towns 
of Jastizebie and Rybnik. Unoffi- 
cial estimates put die number at 
30,000. 

The miners were apparently de- 
manding assurances that 'they 
would be covered by the Gdansk 
agreement, but were also protest- 
ing a controversial new shift sys- 
tem that keeps the mines going 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

Under the new system, which 
has been gradually introduced 
since January. 1979, the miners 
have two days off a week, but only 
once a month does a day off fail 
on a Sunday, the churchgbing day. 
The constant use of excavation 
machinery, critics contend, has 
raised safety problems. 

The 350,000 miners in Silesia 
have traditionally been the least re- 
bellious of workers. Their salaries 
are higher and their shops are bet- 
ter stocked with meat and other 
goods to keep them relatively con- 
tent — a reflection of their politi- 
cal and economic muscle. 

The fact that the walkout there 
(Continued on Page 2, Col- 4) 


Detente Becomes an Issue 
In West German Campaign 




2 KIBed in Lebanon 

I RUT. Sept. 1 (AP) — Two 
vere tilled and seven injured 
. in a shoot-out during a gen- 
t -irike called in Shiite Moslem 

■ ’ to protest the disappearance 
. bya two years ago of Musa 

« Shiite leader. 

police Spokesman said the vio- 
. occurred in rGhaziveh. near 

■ »n diy of Sidon, "25 miles 
< of Beirut. He said the dead 
^ Suite militiaman and a Pal- 

1 guerrilla, but he gave no 
® for the shoot-out. 1 
User Arafat’s Palestine Liber- 
Organization ordered Pales- 
a* to join in the strike for 
0 Sadr, * native of Iran and a 
ple^ of Iran’s revolutionary 
' -7. Ayaollah Ruhollah Kho- 
& ' ■ 

.‘Syernment offices/ shops. 


UN Begins Talks on Global Economic Crises 


By Joseph Fitchetr 

PARIS. Sept. 1 UHT) — The current 
United Nations special session on world 
development starts a year of global eco- 
nomic bargaining on how. to cope in the 
1980s with rising oil prices, decelerating 
development in the Third World and in- 
dustrial recession. The North-South dia- 
logue, shorn of its old name, has revived 
- with the special meeting in New York and 
in a number of bargaining sessions around 
the world. 

Despite hints of possible agreement on 


Outlook Dim for Any Overall Consensus 




SPECIAL 

REPORT 


some key energy issues, the outlook is dim 
for overall agreement, experts predict 

“The atmosphere is much worse than 
one would have predicted a year ago when 
global negotiations were launched," said 
John Lewis, development chief at the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

High oQ prices have had a staggering 
impact on both industrial and developing 
countries. The 140-percent rise in oil pric- 
es in 1979-80 will absorb most of the 
West's economic aid to developing coun- 
tries in 1981, eliminating any prospect of 
growth in many countries and increasing 
the risk of Third World poEtical instabili- 
ty, diplomats say. 

But a package deal on energy, raw ma- 
terials and large transfers of aid to help 
the developing countries also could offer 
the industrial countries a way out of the 
worst depression since the 1930s. This ; the- 
ory of mutual interest is the basis of the 
“program for survival" tabled by the 
Brandt Commission on Developmental 
Problems, calling for trilateral coopera- 
tion among oil exporters, industrial gov- 
ernments and the developing countries. 

The full dimensions of the crisis, ucljj 
experts say, will emerge next year as oil 


prices work fully into the system. For ex- 
ample, the lowest-mcome countries will 
have to pay about S30 more per person 
for oil — in effect, a 20 percent cut in 
their per capita incomes. 

“This figure carries an implicit dynamic 
of real collapse.” an OECD official saicL. 
in Tanzania, for example, oil imports will 
consume 60 percent of the country’s ex- 
port earnings, wiping out the govern- 
ment's ability to make even modest invest- 
ments in developing industry . 

Governments and organizations have 
scheduled a heavy agenda to tackle the in- 
terlocking problems” 

• The current UN session in New 
York is supposed to set a new Internation- 
al Development Strategy for the third de- 
velopment decade. Simultaneously, it is 
supposed to frame an agenda for the 
United Nations's “global negotiations" 
next year on energy, raw materials and 
trade. It is also appealing for a S5-biQion 
emergency fund to enable poor countries 
to pay for oil imports. 

• The World Back and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund meet next month 
to consider how to recycle oil exporters’ 
financial surpluses so that newly industri- 
alizing countries can continue importing 
oil. 

•. The Organization of Peuoleum Ex- 
porting Countries is holding a summit 
conference in Baghdad next month to 
adopt a long-term strategy. Undo 1 the 
plan, oil prices would continue to rise 
faster than the inflation rate, but by pre- 
dictable stages. Before agreeing to expand 
their aid to developing countries, OPEC 
nations want Western concessions on 
transferring technology and opening mar- 
kets. 

• Inientauonal support is building for 
a small summit meeting — as called for by 
the Brandt Commission — probably in . 


Mexico early next year to enable leaders 
of industrial OPEC and developing coun- 
tries to inject fresh momentum into the 
global negotiations. 

• Heads of the seven leading Western 
industrial nations will focus on aid poli- 
cies at their annual economic summit in 
Canada next spring.' 

■ The UN global negotiations, ostensi- 
bly the main forum for these North-South 
raitfE, will only achieve any results if these 
more restricted meetings succeed in reach- 
ing a basic accord, aid officials say. 

The key to a breakthrough appears to 
lie with the success or failure of the OPEC 
5ummh in October. If OPEC members 
manage to reach agreement among them- 
selves, several aid experts contend, U.S. 
and European officials are hopeful that it 
will then be possible to start an energy 
dialogue between oil exporters and im- 
porters. 

Energy-related issues are at the core of 
all the talks in the coming months. But the 
bargaining situation has become more 
complex since the ill-fated North-South 
talks that followed the oil - price rises 
of 1973-74. 

Solid Front 

OECD governments, which used to 
quarrel among themselves because of the 
gap in views between, say, the United 
States and the more Third worid-oriented 
views of France, have formed a solid 
front Meanwhile, diplomats maintain, 
OPEC has become more self-confident 
about its power, more vigilant about mak- 
ing concessions before achieving its own 
economic and political goals. 

However, there are growing strains be- 
tween the OPEC countries ana the non-oil 
countries — a majority in the Third World 
bloc known as the 'Group of 77 (now 
grown io 119 countries, most of them 


have-not nations). Non-oil developing 
countries complained openly about 
OPECs policies at the Havana non- 
aligned conference in 1979. A recent deal 
by Mexico and Venezuela to provide 
cheap oil to neighboring countries has in- 
creased the pressure on OPECs Arab 
members to help African and Asian cus- 
tomers. 

After the Havana meeting. OPEC gov- 
ernments suggested the UN global negoti- 
ations, arguing that their oil power might 
help developing countries obtain broader 
concessions from the West. However, at 
the talks’ start in New York last week. 
OPEC countries were conspicuously ab- 
sent, apparently because they want to see 
their own OPEC summit before making 
any commitments. 

The developing countries increasingly 
are becoming prey to political frustration 
— and the threat of unrest as receding de- 
velopment horizons dash the expectations 
' of economic improvement. 

Turning Inward. 

“The tensions inside the Group of 77 
create a tendency for the radicals to take 
over,” ‘a Western expert explained. "At 
ihe recent Lagos [Nigeria] summit of Afri- 
can countries, there was talk about turn- 
ing inward, to promote self-reliance. It's a 
healthy instinct, but in the real world it 
implies terrific hardship and inevitable 
political turmoil.** 

The developing countries differ widely 
among themselves on thdr problems. The 
poorest countries need aid to buy oil and 
.want the West to wipe out all or part of 
their debt of S280 billion. At the current 
UN session, governments will consider an 
appeal for a S5 billion emergency fund to 
help these poorest countries meet their 
balance of payments. 

However, developing countries — the 
so-called newly industrialized countries 
such as Brazil, Singapore, and South Ko- 
rea — do not want their relative credit 
ratings hurt by a write-off of the Third 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 6) 


BONN. SepL 1 (NYT) — The is- 
sue of Bonn’s relationship with 
Eastern Europe has been catapult- 
ed into the west German election 
campaign by the strikes in Poland. 

The government of Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt recently helped 
arrange for a consortium of banks 
to lend Poland the equivalent of 
S674 million to revive its faltering 
economy. The loan has become a 
campaign issue, with the opposi- 
tion Christian Democrats accusing 
the government of propping up the 
government of Edward Gierek 
against the interests of the Polish 
workers. 

“It makes no sense to support 
the corrupt and bankrupt Gierek 
regime.'’ the opposition candidate 
for chancellor, Franz Josef Strauss, 
said in a television appearance Fri- 
day nighL “and give it artificial 
respiration every three years by 
pumping in billions of marks in 
German taxes and savings." 

The night before, Mr. Schmidt, 
in what was a rare occasion when 
he could defend his policies by cit- 
ing President Carter, quoted what 
he said was a letter from the U.S. 
president on the subject. “I com- 
pletely agree with the American 
president,” Mr. Schmidt said, 
“who wrote roe a letter the day be- 
fore yesterday telling me we must 
help Poland.” 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher had been in Washington 
for talks, which included the Pol- 
ish crisis, last Monday, the day be- 
fore Mr. Carter’s letter was said to 
have been written. Government of- 
ficials here would not elaborate on 
the contents of the letter. 

Television Coverage 

Campaign posters around the 
country are urging voters to choose 
Mr. Schmidt on Oct. 5 because he 
is the European leader who 
guarantees peace through detente. 
When the posters came off the 
presses several months ago, Mr. 
Schmidt had scheduled meetings 
in late August with the East Ger- 
man leader, Erich Honecker, and 
Mr. Gierek, The talks would have 
brought him television coverage 
for his efforts on behalf of deteme. 

But the labor unrest in Poland 
forced Mr. Gierek to cancel his 


trip to Hamburg io see Mr. 
Schmidt, and several days later the 
chancellor announced that the 
“uncertainty of events” in Poland 
had led him to postpone the meet- 
ing with Mr. Honecker. 

Despite calls by leading govern- 
ment spokesmen that the Polish 
unrest be left out of the campaign, 
the opposition seized the chance to 
mount a foreign policy attack on 
Mr. Schmidt. 

In campaign speeches last week 
throughout the country. Mr. 
Strauss called for change in Poland 
and other East European countries 
and voiced strong support for the 
Polish workers. It was not the job 
of West Germany, he said, refer- 
ring to the loan, to finance Eastern 
Europe's financial recovery . 

The Christian Democratic lactic 
has been Lo use the loan as evi- 
dence that the government was fol- 
lowing a neutralist course and was 
not clearly distinguishing between 
Eastern and Western partners. 

In his keynote speech at a Chris- 
tian Democratic conference in 
Mannheim Saturday, Mr. Strauss 
attacked the government's foreign 
policy, accusing Mr. Schmidt of 
“intellectual neutralism” and of 
equating the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization with the Warsaw 
Pact in a “shocking, valueless neu- 
trality.” 


Honecker Backs Ties With West 

LEIPZIG. East Germany. Sept. 
I (Reuters) — East German leader 
Erich Honecker called yesterday 
for a new expansion of relations 
between the two Germanies, 
brushing aside problems caused by 
the postponement of an East-West 
German summit last week. 

During his traditional tour of 
the Leipzig trade fair. Mr. Honeck- 
er talked to officials and industri- 
alists at a West German exhibition 
stand about the future of bilateral 
political and economic links. 

Guenter Gaus, head of the West 
German mission to East Berlin, 
told journalists that the East Ger- 
man leader had said he saw “whole 
new horizons” opening up for ties 
between East and West Germany 
in all fields, 
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East-West Showdown Expected 
At Review of Helsinki Accords 


By John M Goshko 

WASHINGTON. Sept. 1 (WP) 
— At a time when East-West rela- 
tions haw been shaken by the in- 
tervention in Afghanistan 'and tur- 
moil in Poland, the United .Slates 
and the Soviet Union are about to 
bump heads in a forum that was 
intended to advance detente. 

The occasion will be a Madrid 
meeting to review events in the aft- 
ermath of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe, 
which brought delegates of 33 na- 
tions to Helsinki for a 1973 sum- 
mit. 

The Helsinki meeting produced 
a document known as “the final 
act" to serve as a blueprint for im- 
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proved relations between Western 
and Eastern Europe. 

But as representatives of the 
participating countries prepare to 
gather in Madrid, their follow-up 
conference seems certain to be- 
come a series of confrontations un- 
derscoring the great differences in 
how East and West define terms 
like “detente." 

The conflict is expected to be- 
come immediately apparent both 
in the preparatory talks, which will 
begin Sept. 9. and in the formal 
conference, scheduled to open 
Nov. 11. 

With veiy little to dte in the way 
of accomplishment over the past 
five years, the two stages of the 
Madrid meeting seemed destined 

New Warning 
From Russia 

(Continued from Page 1) 

strikes mushroomed into a mass 
movement with a coherent leader- 
ship and goals. The strikers were 
no longer content with minor eco- 
nomic adjustments, as was the case 
with earlier waves of strikes in Po- 
land. but instead insisted and won 
broad economic and political con- 
cessions from a beleaguered Com- 
munist government. 

From Moscow's viewpoint, this 
sets a new and dangerous pre- 
cedent for the entire Soviet bloc, 
which is entering a period of in- 
creased economic difficulties. 
Shortages of meat and foodstuffs 
have recently produced work stop- 
pages in the Soviet Union itself. 

As a result, according to East 
European diplomats, the way the 
Polish leadership goes about re- 
solving the crisis — and especially 
whether it does in fact accept an 
organized labor movement outride 
the Communist Party — is 
watched with serious anxieties and 
clear reservations in Moscow. 


East European Reaction 

From Agency Dispatches 

BELGRADE, Sept. 1 — Yugo- 
slavia’s media last night welcomed 
the agreement in Poland as victory 
for the workers that averted the 
danger of serious complications 
elsewhere. 

The news agency Tanjug said 
the workers had won a new form 
of Socialist democracy in the inter- 
ests of the Polish community as a 
whole. The newspaper Borba said 
that a difficult conflict that threat- 
ened to cause unforeseeable conse- 
quences for the relaxation of inter- 
national tensions had been solved. 

ADN, the East German news 
agency, on Saturday reported pre- 
liminary agreements on “questions 
raised- in recent weeks” and the re- 
turn to work. But the agency said 
nothing about the final agreement 
in Gdansk yesterday. 

Hungary’s Communist Party 
newspaper, Nepszabadsag, report- 
ed the agreements, crediting “the 
supreme efforts of party ana gov- 
ernment." But it did not report 
their provisions. 

“Poland is a firm component of 
the world Socialist system,” said a 
Czechoslovak radio commentator 
from Warsaw. “On the basis of 
historical experiences, any at- 
tempts of anti-Socialist forces and 
their Western inspirers are, from 
the beginning, condemned to fail- 
ure.” 

The commentator did not use 
the word “strike.” or mention bow 
the crisis was settled. 

Romania's Communist Party 
newspaper. Sdnteia. carried a 
short report on the agreement 
from PAP, the Polish news agency, 
but the account gave no details. 


to find East and West striving to 
score propaganda points and joc- 
keying for long-range position. 

That the Helsinki final act has 
done tittle to bridge the gap be- 
tween the values of East and West 
already was clear at the first fol- 
low-up conference in Belgrade in 
1977-78. In Madrid this year, the 
turmoil in Afghanistan and Poland 
can only make the conflicts ex- 
posed m Belgrade more pro- 
nounced. 

Even back in the early 1970s. 
when both sides regarded the se- 
curity conference as a potentially 
important instrument for nurtur- 
ing the infant stirrings or detente, 
there were very sharp differences 
in what each hoped to gain. ' 

For the Soviet Union, the lan- 
guage of the Helsinki final act on 
the “inviolability” of existing Eu- 
ropean borders, subscribed to by 
33 European nations and the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, put the 
stamp of international legitimacy 
on its World War II territorial ac- 
quisitions and certified the West's 
acceptance of the Soviet-controlled 
government in East Germany. 

In exchange for conceding these 
points, the West sought to Uberal- 
ize the human rights situation in 
Eastern Europe through the final 
act’s emphasis on “free exchange 
of people, information and ideas.” 
For the United States, that goal 
has become even more important 
since President Carter came into 
office with his strong commitment 
to h uman rights. 

Main Issues 

Although the Russians prevent- 
ed the final declaration in Belgrade 
from even mentioning human 
rights, the United States is deter- 
mined to make it one of the two 
main issues at Madrid. This time, 
because of Afghanistan and the 
East European stirrings exposed 
by the Polish situation, U.S. offi- 
cials are hopeful of more West Eu- 
ropean support than was evident 
in Belgrade. 

Specifically, the United States 
plans to use Madrid as a forum for 
charging that the Soviet interven- 
tion in Af ghanistan marked a 
wholesale violation of the princi- 
ples embodied in the Helsinki ac- 
cord, and will urge that the meet- 
ing call the Russians to account 

In a companion move, the Unit- 
ed States also wants to underscore 
what it sees as Moscow's continu- 
ing policy of suppressing dissent 
within the Soviet Union and other 
East European countries. 

Consent Rule 

Since the conference operates 
according to a consent rule requir- 
ing all 35 participants to agree on 
all decisions, the Russians again 
will be able to block any formal 
action on human rights. But they 
will not be able to stop the United 
Stales and like-minded Western 
governments from talking at 
length and making other moves to 
single out Moscow's human-rights 
record for worldwide attention. 

The other subject expected to 
play a major role at Madrid in- 
volves a call by Moscow and its 
Warsaw Pact allies for a post-Ma- 
drid conference on military de- 
tente and disarmament covering 
the two big military blocs in Eu- 
rope. Complicating this situation is 
the fact that France, the maverick 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. is pushing a similar 
proposal. 

U.S. officials are openly hostile 
to the Soviet call, which they re- 
gard as a ploy to strengthen the 
Warsaw Pact at NATO's expense. 
Among other things, the Soviet 
plan would bar increasing mem- 
bership or the two military alli- 
ances. a move that would prevent 
Spain from joining NATO. 
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FIRST TEAM ZIMBABWE — Zimbabwe’s home affairs 
minister, Joshua Nkomo, has a go at soccer in Barbour- 
fields Stadium, Bulawayo. His National Executive team 
defeated the African Chamber of Commerce team. 


Activists Freed in Poland ; 
Miners Continue Walkout 
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(Continued from Page X) 
gathered strength over the week- 
end may be one explanation for 
the government's urgency in set- 
tling with the Gdansk sinkers and 
trying to bring the national crisis 
to an end. 

The miners' walkout pointed to 
a general confusion about whether 
the G dans k agreement is national 
in scope. Both strike leaders and 
government officials have said that 
it is, but workers is other pans of 
Poland appear to want more 
guarantees. 

At a press conference last night, 
the chief government spokesman. 
Miroslaw Wojdedbowski, said the 
accord was national and that 
workers throughout Poland were 
free to set up their own independ- 
ent unions. 

At the same time, he spoke of a 
free trade unions as an “imported” 
notion that had somehow taken 
hold on the sea coast. He empha- 
sized that not all of the country 
had been in crisis — an implica- 
tion that there might be no need 
for the new unions elsewhere. 

Lech Walesa, the 37-year-old 
electrician who led the Gdansk 
strikers and became a national fig- 
ure when the signing of the agree- 
ment was broadcast yesterday, 
went up to an empty second-floor 
apartment in a Gdansk suburb to 
open officially the temporary 
headquarters of what will be called 
the Independent Trade Union. 

He said that he and other mem- 
bers of the strike committee, 
whose salaries will continue to be 
paid by their respective factories, 
would form the union's executive 
until elections could be held. 

Earlier, the Gdansk shipyards 
started functioning for the first 
time since Aug. 14. The yard's 
main gate, a rallying point for the 
strikers and relatives, was left 
open. The entrance was still 
clogged with bouquets but missing 
a poster of Pope John Paul 11. 

Workers streamed through un- 
der a chilling rain, past a wooden 
signboard on a raised gatehouse 
that listed their 21 demands. Few 
would stop to exchange views with 
reporters. 

Wait-and-See 

The overall mood was not exul- 
tation but one of caution, a wait- 
and-see attitude. Within minutes, 
it seemed, the overhead cranes 
started moving, transportation 
carts piled with material crossed 
the yard. and sparks flew from the 
welders’ torches. 

In Wroclaw, Poznan. Lodz, El- 
biag. Olszlyn. Krakow and 
Bydgoszcz, strikers also went back 
to work. Public transport which 
had stopped in many places, began 
again, in Szczecin, where a sepa- 
rate strike committee had formed, 
many workers went back to their 
jobs yesterday. 

Altogether, more than 350,000 
workers were affected by the stop- 
pages. The costs — in lost produc- 
tion time and missed schedules — 
runs into millions of dollars. Over 
100 ships were backed up waiting 
to unload on the coast, and the 
loss in the Gdansk shipyard alone 
I was put at SI xmllioQ a day. 
j Dissidents from KOR said that 
i all 28 of their number held in War- 
j saw. Krakow and Wroclaw had 
i been released. They were not yet 
1 sure about several who were de- 
tained in Torun. 

I A small knot of KOR members 
j waited in the drizzle outride Ra- 
j kowiecka prison in central War- 
| saw, shouting and hugging those 
who emeiged in groups of two and 
| three from the blue-and- white pris- 
on gates. 

• In the press conference in his 
; crowded apartment this evening. 
[ Mr. Kuron. chain-smoking and 
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outfitted in a new T-shirt with the 
legend “solidarity” splashed across 
the front, said their release came 
about only because the workers de- 
manded iL He termed the settle- 
ment “a victory for the workers.” 

He implied the agreement would 
liberalize national life, saying, “We 
will work step by step lo make 
progress in the country, increasing 
the realm of freedom and lessening 
the realm of totalitarian powers.” 
He added; “At the same time, we 
will make sure that we don't at- 
tract Soviet tanks across the bor- 
der.” 

Carter Praises Workers 

TUSCUMBIA, ALsu Sept. 1 
(Reuters) — President Carter said 
today that Americans looked with 
pleasure and admiration on the 
workers of Poland because of gains 
they made in their strike. 

“We have been inspired and 
gratified by the peaceful determi- 
nation with which they have acted 
in the most difficult possible cir- 
cumstances," he said in a speech 
marking the formal opening of his 
re-election campaign at a Labor 
Day picnic here. 

Mr. Carter praised “the disci- 
pline. tenacity and courage" of 
Polish workers. 


8 Miners Idled 

KATOWICE. Poland. Sept. I 
(AP) — Eight coal miners were 
killed and 18 injured today in an 
underground accident near here. 
PAP reported. The accident oc- 
curred as miners in eight other pits 
in Upper Silesia were on strike; 
safety improvements were believed 
to be among their demands. 

. PAP said loaded wagons went 
out of control on underground 
tracks, “devastating the place 
where the miners were working.” 

China’s New 
Programs 

(Continued from Page 1) 
cooperatives, or business partner- 
ships. and individual enterprises 
such as family stores. 

Mr. Wang also said Saturday 
that the largest of state-owned en- 
terprises and combines would be 
allowed, in an experiment, to trade 
directly with foreign firms, thus 
circumventing the sluggish Foreign 
Trade Ministry procedures that 
have slowed foreign business inter- 
ests in the past. Smaller companies 
have been dealing directly with 
foreign buyers and sellers for more 
than a year in specialized areas. 


Deficit Reported 

PEKING. Sept- .1 t.AP-DJ) — 
Expenditures in China in 1979 ex- 
ceeded income by 17.06 billion 
vuan (SI 1.68 billion). Wang 
Bingqiang. the Chinese finance 
minister, told the third session of 
the fifth National People's Con- 
gress Saturday. 

The deficit mainly resulted from 
China's economic readjustment 
program — the 2-year-old realign- 
ment of various sectors of the 
economy, he said. Emphasis has 
shifted away from heavy industry 
and expenditures were increased 
for agriculture and light industry. 

The balanced budget for 1979. 
Mr. Wang said, projected revenue 
and expenditure each at 112 bil- 
lion yuan. Final state accounts, 
however, showed a revenue of 
110.33 billion yuan and expendi- 
tures of 127.39 billion yuan. 


Danes Split 
On Budget 
For Military 

Economic Problems 
Force r Zero Solution 7 

By R. W. Apple Jr. 

■ COPENHAGEN (NYT) — A 
major political fight, unprecedent- 
ed in postwar Denmark, has bro- 
ken out over how much the numer- 
ically negligible but strategically 
significant Danes should spend on 
their national military budget. 

The fight has produced a new 
word: “Demnaritizauoa.” An ear- 
lier Nordic pejorative, “Finland- 
nation,” which the Finns detest, 
means the formation of a semisa- 
tellite through acquiescence _ to 
pressures by the Soviet Union. 
Demnarkization, coined by West 
European journalists and detested 
by the Danes, means relying on the 
United States and other countries 
for protection while contributing 
little to the common cause. 

The controversy grows out of 
economic and political pressures 
on the Social Democratic govern- 
ment of Premier Anker Jorgensen 
as Denmark is in a severe reces- 
sion. “Our economy is in almost as 
bad shape as Poland's.” a Cabinet 
minister said. 

Mr. Jorgensen has had to re- 
trench, no easy thing for a country 
with a long tradition of lavish so- 
cial benefits and especially for the 
party that made most of those ben- 
efits law. Nonetheless, he is cutting 
back on pensions, education and 
other spending. 

Though he has proposed no cuts 
in the military budget, he has ad- 
vocated what people call “the zero 
solution”: Denmark will add to 
military spending only enough to 
keep up with inflation. 

No U.S. Guarantees 

The United States has privately 
protested Mr. Jorgensen’s plan. 
Ambassador Warren Manshell and. 
Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown have told the government 
that there can be no guarantee of 
American protection unless the 
military budget is increased by 3 
percent a year after allowances for 
Inflation. Such an increase was 
agreed to at a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in Washington two years ago, 
but Mr. Jorgensen and his associ- 
ates insist that he made it clear 
then that be could not promise in- 
creased military appropriations. 

Although some West European 
members of NATO understand 
Mr. Jorgensen's political predica- 
ment, others are angry. An ambas- 
sador from one member country 
suggested that he find the needed 
funds by canceling the budgeted 
overhaul of the royal yacht. 

The country's NATO role, more 
important than its population of 
five million would suggest, in- 
cludes the defense of the entrance 
to the Baltic Sea. Danish military 
authorities have made no secret of 
their concern, although the govern- 
ment has tried to keep them from 
speaking in public. 

A senior intelligence officer said 
in a recent interview, for example, 
that the zero solution would force 
the disbanding of a brigade of the 
18.00Q-member army and that (hat 
would mean no defense for the is- 
land of Sjaelland, on which Copen- 
hagen is situated All troops, he 
contended, would have to be con- 
centrated in the Jutland Peninsula 
to secure it for possible reinforce- 
ments to reach Denmark overland 
from West Gennany. “This is 
nothing but a scheme to fly first 
class cm a second-class ticket,” he 
said. 

‘A Pitiful Place' 

The opposition parties are also 
on the attack. Arne Christiansen, 
military spokesman for the Liber- 
als, said the government plan 
would "make Denmark a pitiful 
place, dependent on others to de- 
fend our sovereignty and freedom 
yet unwilling to pay our share.” 

“There is no comparison what- 
ever between soda! welfare and 
defense,” said Mr. Christiansen, 
who thinks a credible defense is 
lacking even now. “You spend on 
welfare benefits what you can af- 
ford, but you spend on defense 
what is dictated by the actions of 
potential enemies/ 

For more than 30 years all the 
major parties have agreed to a 
common military and security pol- 
icy. Negotiations on a new policy 
begin in October, with the opposi- 
tion determined to achieve at least 
a 3 percent real increase. 

Kjeld Olcsen, the foreign minis- 
ter. said that the level of spending 
was negotiable, but warned that it 
was important to keep broad polit- 
ical support behind foreign policy. 
He noted that opinion polls 
showed that a majority continued 
lo support NATO membership, 
but only 17 percent supported in- 
creases in military spending. 

The recently published finance 
bill shows military spending rising 
from $1.3 billion in 1980 10 S1.3 
billion in 1981 — enough to keep 
up with inflation. Adding 3 per- 
cent would increase this by S4S 
million. For Mr. Jorgensen, who 
has had to contend wub strikes at 
mental hospitals and on ferryboats 
because of spending cuts, and for 
the Carter administration, which 
needs evidence of Western Eu- 
rope's willingness to contribute to 
the strengthening of NATO, that 
$45 million has become a powerful 
and hotly debated political sym- 
bol. 

Floods Hit Central China 

‘ PEKING. Sept. 1 (UPf) — 
Floods have devastated wide areas 
of Hubei province in central China 
and an official report today said 
270,000 houses have collapsed. 
The report from Wuhan, in the 
Communist Party newspaper Peo- 
ple’s Daily, did not give details on 
any casualties. 


WORLD NEWS BRIEFL Y r 

Iranian Legislators Answer U.S. Congressm t \ 

tfhraN Seor I (Reuters) —The Foreign Affairs Commission 6ft 
-TEHRAN. j^t-M ^ lodfl for acknowledgement by ; ‘ 

Sd States* oMts past role in Iran Jd die return of the Ute sh • 
wealth in's draft reply to a letter from 187 U.S. congressmen seeking 

release of 52 ^Mohammed Khatami read the draft teases: 

adjourned until an urn* . ■ 

fied date? Ftefarin- to way's of .solving the crisis the document s. 
^elJSei^m^^rmnent can take the first step by acceptmg respo 
JSS aSTStiapation in the actions of the shah s regime as wel , 
financial and spiritual losses inflicted on the Irar 

^°Iq another development, the Pars news agency reported dial Pnz " - 
Mohammed AH Rajaie had received a letter from Sectary oT S 

Edmund Muskie urging the new premier to release the hostages. 

Ethiopia Sees Threat in U.S.-SomaU Deal 

Alims ABABA. Ethiopia, Sept. I (Reuters) — Ethiopian leader M -■ 
h^SftSident Carter that axemen - 

Sk military facilities in Somalia is a threat to stability m the Horn 

^The Ethiopian news agency said today that Ll Col. Mengisiu I ? 
asked the Carter administration to “reassess its policy and take con . 
rive measures.” In a message sent to Washington last Y 

Ethiopian head of state said the agreement with Xhe incurably exp 
sionist Mogadishu regime” posed a grievous threat to peace and siabt , 

i0 The'ljnired States has announced a controversial deal cafling 
Somalia to get $40 million worth of arms credits in exchange for the 
of military facilities in Somalia. That country is embroiled in a temur. . 

dispute with neighboring Ethiopia. 

Tories Assailed at Union Convention in U.K ■ 

BRIGHTON, England, Sept. 1 (AP) — The Trades Union Congj 1 V 
opened its annual five-day convention today in an angry mood at the " 

month-old Conservative government. 

The nation's 2 million unemployed is the. major imtant. Speak 
blamed the monetarist policies of Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
the worst unemployment since the mid- 1930s. The 1.200 delegates 1 mi 
ing in this south coast resort represent 109 unions with 12.172^0S mt,. 
bers, an increase of nearly 45,000 from Iasi year, despite uneraploymer 
The unions say that high interest rat® aimed at curbing inflation 
not working and are responsible for the idling of 8.3 percent of the w«: . ~ 
force and putting hundreds of thousands more on part-time. Unempl 
meni last month was 523,000 higher than in August last year, the 1- 
successive monthly rise. j; 

Vanuatu Rebels Reported to Remain Active 

PORT VILA. Vanuatu, Sept- 1 (Reuters) — Some rebel activity coni - : 

ued on the island of Espiritu Samo today despite the capture of sec — 
sionist leader Jimmy Stevens and his headquarters, a Vanuatu gove.. 
men t spokesman said. 

The spokesman said that about 1 00 well-armed rebels were believed r 
have gathered on the east side of the South Pacific island and that oth' 
were m the north, but that the government hoped they would surrendv 
He gave no details of the rebels' activities. X- 

A company of combat troops from Papua New Guinea stormed rejY 
headquarters in the village of Vanafo yesterday, capturing Mr. Stevt 
and 70 other rebels. The troops, who landed two weeks ago aftei. . 
request by Prime Minister Waller Lini for assistance, had previou"_‘_ 
rounded up more than 130 rebels. 

Global Economic Talks - 
Starting ; Outlook Is Dim 




(Continued from Page I) 
World debt They want improved 
recycling facilities and wider ac- 
cess to western markets. 

The conflict of interest between 
the poorest countries and the new- 
ly industrializing countries — add- 
ed to the gap between OPEC and 
the rest of the Third World — has 
increased the bargaining complexi- 
ty. 

Aid is the issue of the moment. 
Mr. Lewis, the OECD official who 
regularly confers with Arab aid 
strategists, scud, "OPEC has made 
a clear decision to condition what- 
ever more aid it gives on getting 
concessions on aid and other mat- 
ters out of the West.” 

Small OPEC Amounts 

For their part. Western leaders 
have said that their aid will not be 
expanded to offset OPEC-caused 
oil deficits because OPEC aid 
amounts are far too small to offset 
the staggering impact of the new 
.oil bills. In addition, they contend, 
OPEC aid remains too oriented 
coward Arab and Moslem coun- 
tries. For instance, a UN calcula- 
tion — suppressed after OPEC 

E ra vests — showed that in 1975 
a tin America got back only 18.5 
percent of its increased oil spend- 
ing in aid from OPEC while North 
Yemen benefited by 1,350 percent 
However, many Western gov- 
ernments are disenchanted with 
their own aid programs. Several 
negative factors are at work: the 
oil-price rises have hit the Western 
economies in a crisis; many gov- 
ernments intend to use political 
criteria instead of international 
solidarity as a guide for aid-giving; 
there is considerable disenchante- 
mem with the results obtained by 
many development efforts so far. 

A major case — because it is the 
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Chicago’s Role 
As Second City 
May Re at End 

CHICAGO, Sept. I (UPI) — 
Chicago may lose its status as 
the second most populous city 
in the United Stales to Los An- 
geles. preliminary census data 
obtained by the Chicago Tri- 
bune indicates. 

The U.S. Census Bureau's 
preliminary count shows Chica- 
go's population dropping 19 
percent, to 2.72 million in 1980 
from 3.36 million in 1970. If 
these numbers are certified. Los 
Angela, with a population of 
2.87 million, would become the 
nation's second city. . It would 
cost Chicago SI 28 million in 
revenues for each year in the 
next decade and some represen- 
tation in Congress, the Tribune 
said yesterday. 

The data indicate that in the 
lost decade. Chicago lost more 
than twice the number of peo- 
ple as it lost in the previous two 
decades. The most populous 
city in the United States is New 
York. 

Aldennan Roman Puanski 
charged that the Census Bureau 
had drastically undereounted 
the Chicago population and 
said he would recommend that 
the city take legal action to pre- 
vent the figures from being cer- 
tified. 


biggest donor — is the Uni . : . . 

States, where public opinion I. : 
been embittered by the crises 
Iran and Afghanistan. Mr. I^v_ 
said; “In the United Stales, aid 
beleaguered lobby. The admir — 
tration is afraid of Congress, Cr - J. 
gress is afraid of the public^-* . , 

Congress refuses to let the adm 
istration go to the country in 
attempt to reverse this negac 
cycle.” 

As a result, UJSL aid is turai 

Political Targets ijf for Furr, 

West Gennany has commit) 
itself to an expanded aid prqgra : 
but officials in Bonn admit t 
vately that West German ala ; -* ; : 
being channeled along politir : 
lines to strategically import! - . 
countries such as Turkey, Nica'. _ 
gnn, Pakistan and Thailand. Six 
larly, most of France’s aid goes .. ; 
its overseas possessions or to fr. ; . 
mer colonies. In Britain, Marga 
Thatcher's government intends 
reduce aid as part of its auster..' / "• 
program. _ .. 

Japan, which has been relative - 
tight-fisted about foreign aid, is . 
niuly starting to contribute: it t . 

pects to be the second in the wor : ‘ ' '■ 
after the United States in absoli ... / - 

terms this year, but Japanese t . . 
remains low in terms of percents ' /' 
of gross national product. ' 

The Soviet Union and oti : 

East bloc countries have avoid*.. : 
with a few exceptions, making s - 
nificani long-term aid comm 
menu to developing country ■ 
whose problems, they claim, A • 

legacies of colonialism. . ’ . 

One promising break throu v- . 

against this bleak background. *' 

an emerging consensus on thee . 

anon of an energy-developmt 

bank as an affiliate of the Wot ' ' 

Bank to match Western and OPF-*- " 

funds to develop energy suppli 

in non-oil developing countries: " - 

"It could provide an auspick* " : ; ~ 

start to big scale cooperation b. ; - . 
tween industrial countries 
OPEC." said Maurice Strong, : : ■ 

former Canadian oil minister wl . . ’ ' 
promoted the energy-bank idea. ' V-';”. 

Brandt Report's Focus ■ 

Despite this and other promi V : r 
ing indications, the central id; ' ■ 
pursued by the Brandi Com no ; ' 

sion remains untouched. ' 

In essense, the group’s repO' '• 
called for a three-way bargain ^-!- 1' . . 

which the industrialized countik 
would promise to greatly mcrea»£-r;." : __ 

their development aid. oil expo*; •• \ 
ers would agree to maintain a be,'" : • 

ter supply and price on oiL, and di : ^ •'*. • 

vdoping countries would agree I.--: ' .. --- 

spend their aid money on expor-^;.^:- . ... 
from the industrial countries to.q'rvl - 7>’. 

vive the latiers’ unused productiO. < 
capacity and thereby create moi : / 

jobs. 

This plan is known as the “mat • r__ 
sive transfer" or “mutual interest : '-' £ -^ “ -■ 

theory. However, many aid expen, *-\r. . f - ’• 

believe that this approach is 
cally unacceptable in a period 2 
when most Western 1 leaders’ * 

priority is fighting inflation. ’• . 

There’s no reason to assum v^ " 
that pump^priming in. Ghana 

less inflationary than in Deirralfl'V'*." / 

Leeds.” on OECD official said,” . ' f. .. 

Pertini Will Visit China ^ ■ 

PEKING, Sept 1 (UPI) — ’’ '1 > . 

ian President Sandro Pertini ! 

pay an official visit to China o'.L7, *v .. •* 

Sept 18-26. the Chinese 

agency said today. . Y'.- 

L" 

sjl ,fc “ \ '"i 








eool Leader Pledges 
’81 Election 


o 


. OUU SepL ] (WP) — South 
.. '■ an President Chun Doo 
n today promised to hold na- 
. l elections next year but indi- 
that many politicians active 
. -2 past will not be allowed to 

" • apale. 

■v , an . inaugural address this 
' ing, Geo. Chun said that 
. ‘ Korea is due for “a change 
. -aerations among politicians” 
urinate what he called “the 

■ al extremism'* of the pasL 
i. Chun, who recently re- 
1 from the military to 

‘ • he presidency, did not spell 

- ncretety his plan for restrict' 

- - x elections but it appeared 
. 5 was ruling out previous po- 

leaders active both in the op- 
. m party and the party that 
v ipponed the late president, 
. 3iung Hee. 

denounced the recent politi- 
it as tainted with “agitation, 
- nality, factionalism, intrigue, 

1 arities and corruption.” 
is my belief that we cannot 
J .■ itting the helm of state in the 
of such politi cians ** he said. 
- - convinced, therefore, that 
. ■ \ovation of our. political dr- 

- .id a change of generations 
. ; politicians are unavoida- 

First Prescription 

~t description appears to ex- 

■ all three prominent political 
> active until Gen. Chun's 
seized control of the coun- 
May. They are Kim Dae 

-Li the principal opposition 
• - . . .. who is on tnal for sedition; 

/’oung Sam, who renounced 
. i after weeks of house arrest, 
Hm Jong Pfl, the former pre- 
md pro-government party 
• who was arrested on.corrup- 
■ ’ - • ifliges and forced to surren- 
'personal fortune, 
ral other politicians have 
‘ ■ v - nested and apparently also 
•'i prohibited from the next 
* -ign. 

inaugural address was Gen. 

s first detailed prescription 

ith Korea’s political future 

• r~p j.s began his rise to power by 

dOmiC I fill control of the military and 

- i. iur ? a ^ dc ^ dvflian govcm _ 

7 i The United States, which 

/ yearly 40,000 troops in 
uiil.Uri i b Korea; under a security 
ait, has called on Gen. 

- . > hold elections that would 
. a broadly based gqvern- 

. restricting the candi- 

■ .-Jen. Chun also said he in- 
•• ") hold the election with 

i . id of limitations on cam- 

r He said that they would 


By William Chapman 
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be conducted with “free and fair 
competition” and with “imp rod uc- 
hve. overheated campaigning fore- 

wUuGQ* 

He said that the elections would 
oe held under a new constitution 
in the first six months of 1981, but 
hinted that the schedule would be 
moved up if “a cooperative atmos- 
phere matures satisfactorily.” The 
new constitution is to be drafted 
quickly and submitted to a nation- 
al-referendum in October, be an- 
nounced. 

Indirect Election 

Sources have that the new 
constitution will provide for the in- 
direct election of a president by an 
electoral body consisting of more 
than 5.000 members elected in pre- 
cincts. Before the mflitaiy crack- 
down in May, both major parties 
had intended to draft a constitu- 
tion calling for the direct election 
of the president 

Gen. Chon is saving as interim 
president under martial law and is 
widely believed to be 
seek a faff term, 
for seven years. He promised 
day to establish “a tradition of 
peaceful transfer of power.” 

He also said that martial law 
will be lifted when South Korea is 
politically stabilized, but it was not 
clear whether he intends to lift the 
military rale before the elections. 
Gen. Chim said that the country 
should move toward democracy in 
a manner stated to its history. 

“Danocracy is now regarded as 
a universal good/’ he said. “How- 
ever, it is not indigenous to Korea, 
bul-was introduced only after lib- 
eration from Japan [in I945L 
Therefore, despite this nation's 
various efforts to practice demo- 
cratic politics, we have repeatedly 
paid the price of trial and emu in 
the absence of a foundation on 
which democracy could material- 
ize.” 


- North Korean Statement ‘ 

TOKYO, Sept 1 (Reuters) — 
North Korea's Workers Party and 
other public organizations issued a 
joint statement today accusing 
Gen. fflmi erf r unning' a “ militar y 

fascist dictatorial system” more 
repressive than its predecessor. 

The statement described Gen. 
Chun as “a truculent fascist tyrant 
and nation-splitter eclipsing the 
former dictatin'.” North Korea’s 
Rodong Sinmun newspaper said in 
an editorial today that the new 
president had come to office by 
means of violence and swindle, ac- 
cording to the Korean Central 
News Agency. - 


Inese Finding Tourism 
Sot Just for Foreigners 


By Jay Mathews 


viG (WP) — When Com- 
i*arty superiors in Hubei 
. . heard that a few young 
...lion workers had taken a 
. trip to Lu Mountain, they 
enounced it as a gross vio- 
“the principle of frugaii- 

'tixnment caused an imme- 
iroar, for after years erf 
»rfc and Maoist politics, 
d more Chinese fed they 
. Jed to a vacation. “Tours 
lg people should be en- 
i, not criticized,” a group 
in workers complained to 
' al China Youth News. 

' yone visiting China's lead- 
rist attractions realizes 
ys. tins is a nation full of 
d sightseers now on the 

• has not released any fig- 
yacation travd by Chinese 
■es, preferring just to cite 
rd 2 2 million foreigners 
jseas Chinese who visited 
try in the .first six months 
■year. At several popular 
attractions this summer, 

. the Chinese clearly out- 
d the visitors. 


Camping on Beach 

adaihe, a resort on the 
the Bahai Gulf northeast 
ag. the beaches recently 
. 1 of high school students 
anjin, coal miners from 
and schoolteachers from 
i, all paying group rates to 
hotels or in some cases 
in tents. 

•r Davis, 65, an Ame rican 
ram Claremont, Va., grew 
xussionary f amil y in China 
embers when Beidaihe was 
i retreat, off limits even to 
Chinese. Recently he and 
■ , Harriet, enjoyed drinks 
cream at an old German 
den, Kiess tings, still opera- 
er Chinese management, 
young Chinese interpreter 

■feed out a work-ano-play 

l He spends some time 
brtign tourists to see such 
's the summer mansion of 
defense minister, Lin Piao, 
popular villain in Chinese 
return, he gets a month 
aid and beach privilege 
orn his job with the Gana- 
ibassy in Peking. 

5 Chinese are even more re- 
d. Chen Wei. a cement fac- 1 
auger in Yunnan, obtained 
of introduction to cement 
* in three other provinces, 
"Ocecded over two months 
every scenic Chinese city 
*hle — Shaoshan, Guilin, 
^Hangzhou, Shanghai Su- 
Wmo, Nanjing, Xuahou, 
and a few others. He 
• ! a nadiottr telegram to 
.omc . 

then’s adventure eventually 


oosr nim-ius job, but many Chinese 
have found safe ways to mix busi- 
ness and pleasure. In scenic Hang- 
zhou, where President Richard 
Nixon toured the famous West 
Lake in 1972, about 50 persons in 
colorful costumes swarmed 
through Tiger Spring, a favorite 
stop. They were delegates to a con- 
ference that had just dosed in Pe- 
king. All were taking a long way 
home via -Hangzhou and 
Shaoshan. the birthplace of Mao. 

Some Chinese workers, at least 
in large cities such as Shanghai 
have joined tours organized by die 
China Travd Service; which until 
recently catered only to foreign 
guests. 

fiai Zhouchu, 58. a Shanghai 
factory worker, joined a three-day 
tour of Hangzhou with his wife. 
The cost was $47, about a month’s 
wages but still well within the 
range of most Chinese family sav- 
ings. The Chinese travel agency 
has even begun to advertise: Its re- 
cent listing for a tour of Beidaihe 
brought a hearty response. 

' Residents of Shanghai, the most 
cosmopolitan of Chinese dries, ap- 
pear to be the most acco mpli s h ed 
travelers, and also the ones most 
likely to assume the rede of the 
“ugly American” in a new era erf' 
Chinese tourisn- 

A Hangzhou official wrote a 
Shanghai newspaper, the Liber- 
ation Daily, to complain that on a 
tour of West Lake, “I saw some 
young men and women speaking 
the Shanghai dialect and wearing 
bizarre dress. Some of the yoimg 
men and women were kissing 
against trees along the lake; and 
others were embracing and neck- 
ing on benches. Others, behaving 
coyly, were posing for pictures. 
Yet others were teasing their lovers 
by showing false displeasure or 
were quarreling out of jealousy. 
Thear conduct was so mean and 
disgusting as to spoil other peo- 
ple’s fun.* 

At the Sun Y at-sea memorial a 
large signboard at a prominent 
gateway has so many lines of fine- 
ly wrought characters that a for- 
eign tourist would assume it to be 
a scholarly explanation of the his- 



DOWNTN SMOKE — The 16-story Carlton House in Pittsburgh collapsed early Sunday 
morning after being imploded to make way for the city's Renaissance H project The entire 
building was demolished in less titan seven seconds by more than 1,000 explosive charges. 


Many Candidates Expected to Win Office 

Politics Opening Up for U.S. Women 



clothes dean and tidy, 
ing. Don't bring any weapons, 
gnns , pistols or sticks. Don t pick 
the flowers or climb trees. No 
spitting or Uttering.” 

Spoilsports notwithstanding, me 
Peking leadership gave its blessing 
to the summer vacation craze last 
month in a very medal way. The 
official magazine New Sports car- 
ried a picture of China s most un- 
it leader. Vice Chairman 


As Afghan Settlements Appear More Pennament 

Pakistani Resentment of Refugees Grows 


Pakistanis in the frontier area, Court to Rule on Inma tes’ Privacy Rights 



dong province’s best resorts. 


By Stuart Auerbach 

AZA KHEL, Pakistan, Sept. 1 
(WP) — The Afghan refugees are 
settling in. A miniature city of 
mud huts, the usual housing in Af- 
ghanistan, has sprung up here to 
replace what a few months ago was 
a ragtailed collection of tents 
pitched in privately owned fields. 

Now this highly risible refugee 
settlement has taken on a sense of 
permanance. It has become a visi- 
ble symbol to residents of the 
northwest frontier province, who 
are becoming increasingly upset 
with the influx of Afghans, that 
the refuses appear here to stay. 

“The people of the frontier have 
been very tolerant, but our sym- 
pathies are wearing oat,” said one 
Peshawar 'resident who poured out 
a litany of complaints against the 
Afghans. His view was echoed by a 
dozen residents interviewed in 
Peshawar. 

He said the anti-refugee feelings 
have intensified during the sum- 
mer and added that he feared open 
clashes could break out betroen 
the residents here and the Afghans 
who flooded over the border since 
a pro-Marxist r eg ime seized power 
in a bloody coup in April 1978. 
The vast majority of the one util- 
lion Afghan refugees in this coun- 
try are centered in the northwest 
frontier area. 

Tensions have increased, ac- 
cording the Peshawar residents 
and Internationa] observers, as it 
has become obvious to the Pakis- 
tanis that the refugees will not be 
aide to return to Soriet-ocaqtied 
Afghanistan any time soon. 

"1e there have been no se- 
rious 
and 

major clashes have been reported 
in tiie harsher, less hospitable 
desert areas of Baluchistan to the 
sooth, where the second large 
group of refugees in the country 
has congregated. 

Clash in Pishan 

One of the biggest dashes took 
place in the Bahich town of 
Pishan, where more than 100,000 
refugees have set up a string of 
tribal camps in the hot, dry and 
dusty land alongside the road. The 
fight there was sparked by exactly 
what is now going on in this fron- 
tier village — refugees moving out 
of the temporary tents and putting 
up mud huts on privately own 
land. 

The government of President 
Mohammad Zia ul- Haq has played 
down this clash, but according to 
reports reaching the Pakistan capi- 
tal of Islamabad at least four per- 
sons were killed and the army had 
to be called in to keep order when 
a Baluch landowner boDdazed 
down the mad huts that refugees 
had just erected on bis property. 

As an indication of how frayed 
te mp e rs are in Baluchistan, anoth- 
er dash in which two were report- 
ed killed was a battle that started 
when a refugee riding a motorcycle 
ran over a Baluch child. 

The tensions are exacerbated in 
Baluchistan by the extreme pover- 

S of the area and the harshness of * 
e land, which can barely support 
the 15 minion people who live 
there. 

The addition of the refugees has 
placed great strain on the little wa- 
ter available in that arid land. 
More than 700,000 head of live- 
stock brought in by the refugees 
are competing with Baluchis’ sheep 
for scarce grazing land. 

The same problems are present 
in the northwest frontier, but it has 
taken longer for the tensions to 
erupt into violence since the resi- 
dents of that area and the refugees 
belong to the same great tribe, the 
Pushtoons, and in many cases have 
extended family relations. In Balu- 
chistan, while the refugees are 
Pushtoons, many of the residents 
belong to the Bahich tribe. 

Friction Points 

Nonetheless, the tensions be- 
tween Afghans and Pakistanis are 
not far below the surface around 
here. “The people are starting .to % 
feel the pressures,” said a 
Peshawar resident. 

Some of the friction pouts are 
slight — such as the increased au- 
tomobile traffic in some sections 
of town or the invasion by Af- i 
ghans of previously quiet neigh- 
borhoods. One man said Afghan 
refugee families in a quiet residen- 
tial section of Peshawar use a va- ! 
cant lot as a toilet, play their Or | 
dies loudly day and night and have i 
vastly increased the number cars i 
coming and going. People now i 
lock their front gates, he said. 
“Afghans are not the best of] 


neighbors,” he said. “1 wish them 
health and happiness — and that 
they go back to Afghanistan.” 

Beyond the personal irritants, 
there are major problems that the 
influx of 840,000 Afghans axe cre- 
ating for this rough and rocky 
land, which can only marginally 
support the people who live m tins 
area. 

Used to using wood as cooking 
and heating fuel the refugees have 
cut down most of the trees in the 
Dir district, in the extreme north- 
ern section of the frontier prov- 
ince. In the Hazarra district there 
have been scuffles between Af- 
ghans and residents over tree-cut- 
ting and land rights. “The Afghan 
is by definition an enemy of trees. 
He cannot see a tree standing,” 
said erne frontier resident. 

The wood shortage appears so 
great that the United Nations is 
studying ways to supply kerosene 
or some form of solid fuel to the. 
refugees next winter. 

‘A Miracle* 

The two miTliryn head of live- 
stock — mostly sheep — had what 
the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees termed “a mir- 
acle” lambing season (his spring 
But the great increase in the num- 
ber of sheep, it said, “is most likely 
to cause severe problems” of over- 
grazing during the coming winter 
months. 

Moreover, the rapid arrival of 
camels as pack animals is expected 


to aggravate the grazing problems. 
Since there is little pubhdy owned 
land in the frontier territoiy, the 
arrival of the refugees is impinging 
on private property and long es- 
tablished grazing rights. 

The Kuchis, the nomads who 
regularly move their herds between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, for in- 
stance, moved in regular patterns 
that residents here knew and un- 
derstood. 

They paid for the use of pasture 


By A. O. Sulzberger Jr. 

WASHINGTON, SepL 1 (NYT) 
— • A new crop of women, emerg- 
ing from local and state political 
victories of the 1970s, is reaching 
for national office this year, and 
analysts in both parties say it is al- 
most certain that more women will 
serve in Congress in 1981 than ever 
before. 

Many are waging well-financed, 
well-organized campaigns that re- 
flect extensive political experience. 

“The caliber of women running 
this year is light-years ahead of 
previous years.” said Rosalie Whe- 
lan, director of the National Wom- 
en's Educational Fund “There is 
now a career ladder in politics for 
women that flows up from the 
states.” 

It is the creation of this ladder, 
by which women work up from 
county or city office to the state 
legislature and then to national 
office, that campaign analysts say 
has been the greatest chang e af- 
fecting women in politics. Estab- 
lished in the last decade, it is be- 
ginning to provide female candi- 
dates who are, in effect, profes- 
sional politicians. 

While a number of primaries of 
particular import to women, such 
as New York's, where two women 
are running for the Democratic 
nomination for the U.S. Senate, 
have not yet been held, it is be- 
lieved that between 45 and 50 
women will win either a congres- 
sional nomination. A decade ago. 
only 25 women did so. 

Moreover, there is general agree- 
ment that a dozen or so women, 
about evenly divided between the 
major parties, stand at least an 
even chance of winning in Novem- 
ber. If about half of them do, and 


the incumbent women — a senator 
and 16 representatives — win re- 
election, as expected, there will be 
at least 22 women in Congress. 

The peak year for women so far 
was 1961, omen 18 served in the 
House and two in the Senate. But 
even if 22 women end up in Con- 
gress next year, they will make up 
only 4.1 percent of the 535 persons 
in both houses. 

“There are now women in the 
pipeline ready to win," said Ann 

Lewis, administrative aide to Rep. 
Barbara Mflculskl a Baltimore 
Democrat elected to the House in 
1976. ' 

“They weren't there six yean 
ago. Before, if a woman made it to 
the state legislature, she was as- 
sumed to have made it. Now she, 
like the men on either side of her, 
is looking to move up.” 

Raising Money 

A number of traditional prob- 
lems stand in their way. Women in 
the past, and stiff today, have had 
difficulty raising money. They are 
not tied into the local networks of 
bank presidents, lawyers and com- 
munity leaders who help a new 
ididate 


gress this way, the trend is toward 
younger, politically experienced 
women, counterparts of their male 
colleagues. 

“It's far from a revolution," says 
Rep. Patricia Schroeder, a Colora- 
do Democrat. “There have been so 
few women running in the past, 
and many who were didn't have a 
chance." ’ 

But as Miss Cooper noted “We 
have more women doctors, more 
women lawyers, more women Indi- 
an chiefs. It’s natural we’ll have 
more women politicians." 


canc 


raise 


land, often in strange kinds of /tj. : 

barter. They would, for e xamp le, L/llfMl IO M\t2p€ULT of voters, 
be allowed to graze their stock in nr ' L — 


money. 

“For women candidates, the big- 
gest hurdle is being take n serious- 
ly,” said Raxmy Cooper, director 
of the Women's Campaign Fund. 

In addition, many of them are 
running for what are considered 
“hopeless” seats, a traditional role 
for women in the past. 

Finally, there is still a dearth of 
experience, although that is chang- 
ing. A study in 1976 showed that 
more than 50 percent of the wom- 
en running did not have a com- 
plete campaign organization, lack- 
ing such essential ingredients as 
operations for polling and for aim- 
thear appeals al specific groups 
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farmers' fallow Gelds for a few 
nights in return for leaving behind 
the manure which became fertiliz- 
er. 

The refugees, however, are not 
paying. Often they were given per- 
mission to settle on a plot of land 
with the idea they would soon 
move on. Now, when the owners 
ask them to leave, they refuse be- 
cause they have nowhere else to 
go. 

The land here, lying betide the 
major highway connecting 
Peshawar 23 miles to the west ana 
Islamabad, had been used to grow 
reeds which were sold by villagers 
to a nearby paper rmll. 

Now that source of income is 
dosed to people here. The Af- 
ghans, though, are making them- 
selves at home on the land. They 
have even set up tea shops as sociel 
centers and tapped into the main 
power lines for electricity. 


African Railway 

LUSAKA, Zambia, SepL 1 
(Reuters) — China will provide 
7-amhia and Tanzania with materi- 
als, technicians and loans for spare 
parts for Hne and locomotive re- 
pairs to help improve the perform- 
ance of the jrilmg Tanzama - Zam - 
bia Railway, the Zambian trans- 
port minister said today. 

Kingsley Chmkuli said agree- 
ment on the measures needed to 
revive the Chinese-built railroad 
linking central Zambia with Dares 
Salaam was readied after five days 
of talks between ministers of the 
three countries last week. 

C hina will send labor and mate- 
rials to repair embankments in 
Tanzania and bridges in Zambia 
blown up by Zimbabwe-Rhode- 
sian commandos in October, while 
local costs would be met by the 
host country, he said.- 


Hearst Tape Prompts California Suit 


By Philip Hager 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept 1 
(LAT) — In the trial of Patricia 
Hearat, the last piece of evidence 
the jury heard was a surreptitious- 
ly obtained tape recording of her 
jailhouse conversation with a 
friend shortly after the newspaper 
heiress’ arrest for bank robbery. 

The recording, played to the 
jnrors over the vigorous objections 
of Miss Hearst' s attorneys, lacked 
an admission of guilL But the tape 
— full of laughter, gossip, profani- 
ty and a certain tone of defiance — 
seemed to contradict the defense 
contention that Miss Hearst had 
been the h elpless captive of terror- 
ists. And the jury, after only 12 
hours of deliberation, found her 
guilty. 

Now, four years later, the issue 
of whether authorities may secretly 
monitor and record conversations 
between jail inmates and visitors 
has readied the California Su- 
preme Court for what could be a 
landmark ruling. The case, sched- 
uled to be argued Thursday, has 
stirred widespread interest. 

It involves such practices at the 
San Mateo County Jail — the 
place where Miss Hearst’s conver- 
sation was recorded as she spoke 
on a telephone intercom while 
looking at her visitor through a 
bulletproof glass window. Specifi- 
cally, the court will be deciding 
whether prisoners in the state's 
jails emoy a right to privacy that 


Basic Right 

Prosecutors say the right to pri- 
vacy. added to toe state constitu- 
tion in 1972, was never intended to 
apply to the jailhouse. Defense at- 
torneys argue that inmates should 
not forfeit such a basic right mere- 
ly because they are being held by 
authorities. 

The case involves a suit brought 
by lawyers for the American Civil 
liberties Union against San Mateo 
County law enforcement authori- 
ties. It was filed shortly after the 
county’s covert monitoring and re- 
cording of inmate conversations 
was disclosed during the Hearst 
triaL Conversations between in- 
mates and lawyers and other legal- 
ly privileged communications are 
not at issue. 

The ACLU contends that per- 


sons being held pending trial and 
presumed innocent under the law 
should be able to converse private- 
ly with family members, friends 
and acquaintances who come to 
see them. 

The oounty replies that monitor- 
ing is necessary to guard against 
escape plots and the smuggling of 
weapons, drugs and other contra- 
band. Jail is jafl. the county says, 
and an inmate should not expect 
the full range of rights enjoyed on 
the outside. 

Although the ACLU says covert 
recording is commonplace in jails, 
authorities in some jurisdictions 
say they already prohibit such 
practices. 

In Los Angeles County, for ex- 
ample, inmate conversations with 
visitors are not monitored. But as 
in other jails, physical contact is 
not permitted, and if a visitor 
wants to give something to an in- 
mate — such as a change erf cloth- 
ing — it must be inspected and 
passed on by a guard. 

Until now, the courts generally 
have been reluctant to cover jails 
and prisons with a cloak of priva- 
cy. 

Last year, for example, the U.S. 
Supreme Court, ruling in a New 
York case involving jailhouse 
searches, noted that “the loss erf 
freedom of choice and privacy are 
inherent” in incarceration. “And 
the fact that such detention in- 
terferes with the detainee’s under- 
standable detire to live as comfort- 
ably as possible during confine- 
ment does not convert ... deten- 
tion into punishment,' ” the court 
said. 


Similarly, a state court of appeal 
refused last year to recognize a 
right to sexual privacy in the case 
of an inmate convicted of oral cop- 
ulation with a fellow prisoner. 

And in the Hearst case, the U.S. 
9th Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
jected her lawyers’ contention that 
the monitoring of her conversation 
with Patricia Tobin, a longtime 
friend, and the use of the tape as 
evidence violated Fourth Amend- 
ment prohibitions against unrea- 
sonable search and seizure, as well 
as other provisions of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Despite those ratings, there ap- 
pears to be increasing sentiment 
toward granting new protection to 
inmates awaiting trials. 


There have been two major 
routes to Congress for women in 
the pasL The first has been ap- 
pointment to fill a vacancy — m 
many cases selection of a woman 
to fill the seat of her deceased hus- 
band. Ibis was the main route for 
women in the 30 years after 1917, 
when Jeannette Rankin of Mon- 
tana, elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the previous fati, be- 
came the first woman to serve in 
Congress. 

In fact, until Sen. Nancy Lan- 
don Kassebaum of Kansas won 
her seat in 1978, all women in the 
Senate had been first elected or ap- 
pointed to Congress to fill an 
unexpired term. While a few wom- 
en still enter Congress this way. 
the process has been steadily erod- 
ing since World War II. 

The second way was to follow a 
single issue, usually an emotional 
one; to the top. This year Bobbi 
Fiedler, 42, Republican leader of 
the antibusing movement in Los 
Angeles, stands a good chance of 
defeating Rep. James Corman. a 
Democrat Mrs. Fiedler, who was 
elected to the Los Angeles school 
board in 1977 an the busing issue, 
is getting help from national Re- 
publican groups that have targeted 
Corman for defeat 
While women stiH enter Con- 

Blaze Destroys Rig 
At New U.S* Gas Well 

MANSFIELD, I a. Sept 1 (AP) 
— A nearly completed natural gas 
wdl blew out and caught fire to- 
day, shooting flames 200 feet high 
in parched woods near this city m 
northern Louisiana. 

A sheriff's deputy reported that 
the crew got off the rig just before 
the fire started and that no me 
was hurt The fire spread to the 
woods but was put out quickly, he 
said. The well rig was destroyed. 
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Settlements Chief, a War Hero , Covets Defense Post 


Outspoken Sharon Sparks Fireworks in Begin Cabinet 


By James M. Markham 

JERUSALEM (NYT) — Moshe 
Dayan, a general, has quit as for- 
eign minis ter- Ezer Weizman. an- 
other genera], has quit as defense 
minister. Deputy Prime Minister 
Yigad Yadin. a brilliant former 
chief of staff, has lapsed into a 
stoic silence. But Ariel Sharon, the 
outspoken general who led Israeli 
armor across the Suez Canal in the 
1973 war, is still making himself 
heard in the tempestuous Cabinet 
of Prime Minister Menacbem Be- 
gin. 

“Look what happened to all 
those who tried," said Mr. Sharon, 
a large man who vaguely resembles 
a teddy bear but talks like a 
bulldozer. He was discussing the 
fate of soldiers who have stepped 
into the maelstrom of Israeli poli- 
tics. “It’s hard, very hard." He 
grinned. “One they have not man- 
aged to break — it's me." 


through the ranks, if I may use a 
military expression, but through 
the party apparatus." 

Mr. Sharon is agriculture minis- 
ter, and as head of the intermin- 
isterial committee on settlements 
he spends much of his time in rap- 
idly expanding the number of set- 
tlements in the occupied West 
Bank and the Golan Heights, an 


and some being more equal than 
others. 

On Aug. 10. the weekly Cabinet 


the imminent collapse of the Begin 
Cabinet, but Mr. Sharon thinks it 
wiD hold together to the end of its 


communique began: “The minister term in the fall of 1981. “Elections 
of agr iculture has retracted the re- will be on the 17th of November," 


of agriculture has retracted the re- 
marks he made in the communica- 
tions media against the prime min- 
ister. and he apologizes for them.” 
Later, however, Mr. Sharon 
appeared on national television to 


expansion that guarantees, be be- explain why he thought he would 
11 eves, that no Israeli government be a good defense minis ter. 


be predicted, “and even I am not 
not sure of the result of the elec- 
tion, though the polls now show 
things not so good. ’ 

West Bank Strategy 


will ever pull back from them. 

Irresistible Force 

He is the government's most 
forceful advocate of Jewish settle- 
ment in the occupied territories 
and an ardent backer of the na- 
tionalist Gush Emunim settlers’ 
organization. He is proud of his 
work, but in his heart he wants to 
be defense minister. However, his 
irresistible force has clashed with 
the immovable object of Mr. Be- 
gin, who has held the key portfolio 


Now Mr. Sharon has declared a Mr- Sharon areued that with the 
cease-fire in his guerrilla war for Labor ^^tyl^ckin ppw^, dieLi- 
the coveted job. and he and the kud would be a formidable opposi- 
prime minister are no longer in- tion. Moreover, be believes La- 
suiting each other. “Now 1 don't boris traditional grad of striking a 
have any quarrels with the prime territorial compromise with King 
minister:" said Mr. Sharon with a Hussein over the West Bank is a 
straight face during a three-hour mistake. He thmks mslead thalthe 
conversation at his office in Jordanian ruler should be dis- 
Jerusalem. He seems to have ac- placed by a Palestinian who would 
cepted the reality that Mr. Bern's represent that country's Palestmi- 
volatile Likud coalition m i ght an majority. _ . 
come apart if .he became defense “King Hussem is not a partner 

for negotiation, said Mr. Sharon. 

But Mr. Sharon, who is known “He has nothing to offer. The day 
as Arik, remains a center of dy- we will move from any area m Ju- 
nnmicm fi kind of raw force, in the dea or Saxnana, the biblical terms 


“These are people who have’ since Mr. Weizman resigned in 
dedicated 30 yearn of their life to May. 


deal with questions of life and ex- 
istence." he said, in a mildly vale- 
dictory tone, speaking of his fellow 
soldier- politicians. “Does that give 
them any better chances to strug- 
gle with all these internal political 
experts? The answer is no. We 
were. I think, political babies when 
we had to face the political 
maneuvers of those who went not 


May. 

The ensuing fireworks have been 
some of the best entertainment Is- 
raelis have had in months. Mr. 
Sbaron has called Mr. Begin’s 
part-time handling of the defense 
portfolio “irresponsible" and sug- 
gested that it was endangering the 
lives of Israelis. Mr. Begin has re- 
torted with quotations from 
George Orwell about democracy 


Jerusalem. He seems to have ac- 
cepted the reality that Mr. Bern's 
volatile Likud coalition might 
come apart if .he became defense 
minister. 

But Mr. Sharon, who is known 
as Arik, remains a center of dy- 
namism, a kind of raw force, in the 


Labor Party back in power, the Li- 
kud would be a formidable opposi- 
tion. Moreover, be believes La- 
bor’s traditional goal of striking a 
territorial compromise with King 
Hussein over the West Bank is a 


Begin Cabinet, and his views have for the West Bank, “the Jordam- 


a resonance that reaches well be- 


yond his nominal responsibilities, estmian state, a state, ne 
“I established this Likud in 1973." said, m a reference to the Palestine 
he recalled. “I know how I man- Liberation Organization, 
aged to cross the canal but I don’t “Jortbn is alre^iy aPalratmian 
I mnnaoMt to brine state, be declared. “The obstacle 
— one might say a sympathetic ob- 


know how I managed to bring state." be 
these five parties together." — one nuj 


There has been taJk lately about stacle — is King Hussein.' 
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ans will enter and establish a Pal- 
estinian state, a PLO state," he 


Can Be Used on Living Tissue 


Sound Microscope 'Looks’ Under Snrf^^M^j 


Ariel Sharon 

Mr. Sharon recalls that during 
the 1970 civil war in Jordan, in 
which the king’s .army routed 
Yasser Arafat's Palestinian guerril- 
las, he would not have minded see- 
ing the guerrillas triumph. He evi- 
dently still believes (hat if Mr. 
Arafat were today president of a 
Pales tinian state with its capital in 
Amman. Israel would be nearer to 
peace with its neighbors. 

Mr. Sharon holds out a benign 
vision: “A Palestinian state in Jor- 
dan — a common solution for the 
inhabitants of Samaria and Judea. 
And the final stage — an alliance, 
or a federation, between Israel the 
Palestinian stale in Jordan, and 
Egypt There is no reason why 
Jews and Arabs cannot live togeth- 


Zimbabwe Seeks 
Foreign Investors 

SALISBURY. Sept 1 (Reuters) 
— Prime Minister Robert Mugabe 
reaffirmed in his remarks to busi- 
nessmen attending a privately or- 
ganized conference on Zimbabwe’s 
economic potential that private en- 
terpise was welcome ana thar for- 
eign companies would be allowed 
to remit profits. 

The six-day conference will pro- 
vide potential foreign investors 
with information about an econo- 
my which, until the lifting of inter- 
national trade sanctions against 
the former Rhodesia, was one of 
the world's most secretive. 

Mr. Mugabe said his govern- 
ment remained committed to cre- 
ating a Socialist, democratic soci- 
ety anchored by the rule of law 
and the rights of individuals. But 
“private initiative and private en- 
terprise have an assured role to 
play in the developmentof the 
country," he told delegates. He 
added that a detailed code for for- 
eign investors was being worked 

OUL 


By Waiter Sullivan 

PALO ALTO, Calif. (NYT) — A 
microscope now in the final stages 
of development uses sound at very 
short wavelengths and may offer 
scientists' new ways of examining 
alloys, computer components and 
living cells that were unavailable 
with other microscopes. 

The technology for the acoustic 
microscope has been developed at 
several laboratories, including the 
one here headed by Prof. Calvin 
Quate of Stanford University. 

Internal Vibrations 

Stanford has issued a license to 
£. Leitz Wetzlar. a West German 
optical company, to begin com- 
mercial production of the micro- 
scope, and the Olympus concern in 
Japan is said to be preparing for 
production. 


20000 cycles a second can be 
heard by the human ear. Sound 
waves in the new microscope reach 
a frequency as high as a billion 
cycles. It appears that such high- 
frequency sound waves do not 
harm living cells. 

Because' high-frequency sound 
does not travel effectively through 
a the observations are con- 
ducted in a fluid, usually wat ®: 
The sound waves are transmitted 
through a microscopic, hemispher- 
ic pit carved in the surface of a 
sapphire crystal that acts as a lens. 

As sound waves pass through 
the lens into the liquid, they are 
focused to a point. Waves bounced 
back from the specimen are 
received through the same lens op- 
erating in reverse. 

Then, scanning is performed 


production. . back and forth along a succession 

A key feature of (he acoustic mi- f forraing a “raster." much 
croscope is its ability to examine Ae same ^ television set. In 
the properties of specimens a short 
way below their surface. This is 

at a cS Computer Malfunctions, 

“critical” angle, they induce inter- JL J y \ 

nal vibrations resulting in observ- tt ft TT 71 jr<* ' 

Wia- that Kills 1,500 U.S . Lab Mu 

much of the material of living cells R , 

is transparent to light, whereas it a Y J or ^ 

responds in revealing ways to LOS ANGELES. Sept. I (WP) 
acoustic scanning - Fifteen hundred mice have died 

In addition, metal allpys that h ^ eveat ^ one sd enlist 
look homogeneous under tight ap- utter and an- 

pear m acousuc: images as a mosaic other labeled “an uinitigated dis- 
of slight differences in the relative . .. 

abundances of the constituent met- ^ words not hyperbole 
aU or their oystal orientation. f ^ The mice were 

Such factors bear on the materials 0 fSl- million worth of fed enti- 

ty to resist deformation and financed biological research 
other stresses. ^ „ projects being conducted at the 

Microscopic chips and other University of Southern California. 

JSAaSSSAS 

"* ritaS “* perature m their storage area mal- 
adhering properly. functioned, allowing -the heat in 

OQ Industry Uses the room to climb to 100 degrees. 

The petroleum industry, Mr. “It’s impossible to tell at this 
Quate said is interested in using point how badly our projects will 
the device to find the carbon con- be affected" Dr. Harold SI avion 


this case, however, the , 

moves rather than the , f - 

beam. The specimen is os . ft§|if!^£jj2sS 

back and forth 60 times a 

to form a succession of „ 

§0 secondJ X> The imagefftj f 

larged electronically from 

several thousand times, M pri ji 

played on a television screes 

Mr. Quate believes 
acoustic microscope may.- 
place with optical,, electro 
eventually, X-ray microsrotujj^^^ 
standard research tool . 

tron microscope cannot be - y t . 

tiring tissue because tt ope?- 
a vacuum and spedmens 
must be coated with metal fi 

In optical rrricroscopes,-b w 
cal details often became * ... 

only after staining, which ca 
the spedmen. The acoustic - \ - 

scope has been used so j \ 

human chromosomes, blooiy«^* 
and embryonic chicken cells. 


By John Ftinsrein 


the device to find the carbon con- 
tent of coal samples for possible 
conversion to liquid fuel. 

In an acoustic microscope the 
image depends on the elastic prop- 
erties of the material being 
scanned while in optical micro- 
scopes the image depends on the 
light-scattering, refracting and ab- 
sorbing properties of the observed 
material 

In both cases, only details larger 
than the wavelengths of the imp- 
inging light or sound can be ob- 
served. The success of the acoustic 
microscope has therefore depend- 
ed in large measure on being able 
to scan the specimen with sound at 
extremely short wavelengths. 

Expressed as frequency, or vi- 
bration rate, rather than 
wavelength, sound waves of 20 to 


said. “Today's the day of the cy- 
clone and we're still dusting our- 
selves off. It depends on several 
things. If the university can come 
up with the money fairly quickly 
so we can buy new animals, we 
could be all rignu" 

Dr. Slavkin and the seven other 
researchers whose projects were af- 
fected were drafting a memo re- 
porting the incident to the univer- 
sity. 

‘Awful Sight’ 

“When we walked in the base- 
menu it looked like the Guyana 
massacre of mice," Dr. Slavkin 
said. “Everywhere you looked 
there were dead mice. It was an 
awful sight And an awful stench." 

In alt 2,000 test mice were 


housed in the basement • 
gerontology center. Dr. S 
said he was uncertain whetl 
500 survivors would be of a. , . 
to the scientists. “If you wen 
entist would you want that i 
uncertainty hanging over yot 
ing?” 

Most adversely affected l ’- 
acrident was the project c 
Caleb Finch, who was world ■ 
a series of experiments mv .’ 
the effects of steroids of agir 
how changes in the brain afft . . 
ing in the rest of the body. 

Many of the mice in Dr. 
colony that died were 30 nf - 
old — the equivalent of 80 fi - 
years. ; - 

“We were fortunate that w" . 
just completed an important - ■ 
of our testing,” Dr. Finch . 
“Otherwise, this could have 1 
complete wipeout. As it is, 
completely destroyed right ni 

Drs. Slavkin and Dr. Fmci ~ 
it will take at least eight . . 
weeks to get new mice — ... 
university can supply the 5T5 ; 
needed. 

Belgian Envoys toZa 

BRUSSELS. Sept 1 (AP)-'J 
gium will soon send five more : . 
tary advisers to Zaire, defens ,- 
partment sources said here tit 
There are currently 110 Be 
military advisers in Zaire as pt. 
a 1979 military cooperation « - 
ment between Brussels and 
shasa. 
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WV have acquired, a lot »f experience during our climb to become the 
nd biggest European airline and the bth in the world* Xow Iberia, 
International Airlines of Spain, offers you 94 destinations in Europe, the 
Middle East. America and Africa. 

And always with the same friendly, personal attention that we have 
been giving our passengers since we were a small airline. Perhaps we owe 
nur growth to our exceptionally well-trained crews, the most modem aircraft, 
our highly qualified mechanics and giound personnel. Bui av haz-e not lost 
the personal and friend Is touch. Because for Iberia what matters 
most of all is the passenger. You. 
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We take you further. 


The Management 
of Foreign Exchange Risks 

Paris October 13-14 
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Jean- Yves Habcrer. Director of the French 
Treasury, and Filippo Maria Pandoffi. Minister for 
the Treasury of Italy and Chairman of the IMF 
Governors Committee on the International Monetary 
System, will be featured speakers at the fifth Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune/ Forex Research conference on 
the “Management of Foreign Exchange Risks,” to be 
held October 13 and 14 at the Paris Hilton. 

Designed to assist senior executives in solving the 
complex foreign exchange problems they encounter 
daily, this two-day working conference will include 
presentations by Financial Directors and Treasurers 
oi some of Europe’s most important corporations: 
Unilever, IBM, Saint-Gobain-Pont-lt-Mousson, Occi- 
dental Petroleum, Renault. Electrolux. Gasunie, Dow 
Chemical and Pechiney Ugine Kuhlman. 

They will discuss specific techniques for managing 
currency exposure (debt versus forward markets, 
netting, measuring; results, dealing with trading 
rooms, the role of timing, etc.) as well as such overall 
policy questions as centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion of foreign exchange exposure. 




Of special interesfas the U.S. presidential election* <- 
approach will be a speech by Robert Solomon of the 
Brookings Institution On the outlook for the world . :' 
economy. . : 

The international monetary system will be a majoi 
subject of discussion, with Mr. Haberer speaking oo - 
the EMS, Mr. Pandolfi on reserve asset diversifies- .' 
tion, and Walter Seipp . Vice Chairman of West: ■ 
deutsche Landesbank, on the role of the • 
D’eutschemark. 

The conference will close with a forecast for tbe : 
major currencies by Forex Research. 

Each speech will be followed by a question and.._' 
answer period, and simultaneous English-French:-/ 
translation will be provided. < 

Make sure your company is represented at this :., 
important international conference. Complete an& ; .;> r- 
return the registration form below today. , : 

"A similar conference will be held in New York on November 24 and 25, 
reatunng Henry Wallich of the U.S. Federal Reserve Board and the Righj. 
Honorable Edward Heath, M.P. Write to the International Hflaw 
Tribune conference office at the address bekw or phone Paris 747.12® ‘ - 
for details. 


CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 

Please enroll the Following participant far the coherence lo be 
held October 13 and 14. 1980 in Paris 

Fees are payable in advance of the conference. Each 
participant: FF 3.000 or the equivalent (plus 17.69b TVA for 
registrations from France). Fees will be returned in full for any 
cancellation that is postmarked on or before September 39 
1980. 


□ Please invoice 

S urname 

First Name 

Position 


Address 

City /Countr 

Telephone 


□ Check enclosed 


Relum to - International Herald Tribune 
Foreign Exchange Conference 
181. avenue Chartes-de-Gaulle 
92521 Neuilly Cedex, France 
Telephone. 747.1265 Telex: 612S32 
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R SHOW Britain’s. annual Fambo rough Air Show opened Monday for one week. This 
mu new of the fair shows the European jet fighter Tornado in t’ e foreground. 


Effect of ^Biological Field* Is Doubled 


By Anthony Austin 

. . ' iCOW. Sept. 1 (NYT) — 
- . . authorities have" public- 

_■ '.dzed the cult that has been 
'--ping around YCVgeniya 
□a) Davitashvili, a healer 
-'.ays she can cure diseases 
le force of a biological field 
ting from her hands. 

- • . week, the weekly newspa- 

•: ^ Jteraturnaya Gazeta pnb- 
the text of a round-table dis- 
. 1 ' by a group of scientists re- 

her claims, and reported a 
r • ent by the Minisuy of Pub- 

• ialth describing the press 
_ ty around her as dangerous. 

. •; -una, as she is known, be- 

. 'he talk of Moscow parties 

• • - this year with the spread of 
: that credited her with the 
' - -~c -_-3 improvement in the physi- 
' * . -.r. . pearance of the’ 73-year-old 
- V leader, Leonid Brezhnev, af-_ 

• winter vacation in the Cri- 

•; - r;..rhe rumors have been.ridi- 

- sy some Soviet sources, but 
_ ersisted. 

. . ' healer is also rumored to 
. \/eated Nikolai Baibakov, the 
'• \ric planning chief. and Bor- 

- ivsky, the health minister. 

Large Following 

KH Kuv.r “ 001 °P ea to doubt is the 
allowing she has attracted 
t Li . * .r. Tbilisi. the Georgian capi- 
• ■ - : f e she Mves, and in Mos- 

' - : ■ .^uch she via is frequently. 

• .-.r els of Muscovites, includ- 


pstan Reports 
. -estic Source 
JuclearFuel 
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.CHI, Pakistan, Sept. 1 
Pakistan announced yes- 
lat it has achieved a break- 
its atomic energy program 
jfaemring its own nuclear 
ied on natural uranium 
• within the country. 

‘ Ahmad Khan, chair man 
Pakistan Atomic Energy 
sion, said the fuel has been 
i at the Chashma atomic 
omplex and has been used 
ally at the Karachi nuclear 
plant for the last three 

iian said the fuel was pro- 
s’ Pakistani scientists witb- 
istauce from abroad. “It 
me years to fabricate fuel 
Karachi nuclear power 
>d the tests have proved its 
100 percent," he said. 

; been reported for several 
at Pakistan was developing 
.«ty to produce its own nu- 
d, and the United States, 
id other countries have ex- 
coocem that Pakistan 
use enriched uranium to 
cm re atomic bombs. Paki- 
j repeatedly denied such in- 

da financed and built the 
i nuclear power plant in the 
960s. It withdrew its sup- 
r the project in 1969 and 
! selling nuclear fuel to Pak- 
1974 in a dispute over safe- 
and control of the uranium. 
Khan said Pakistan will 
•800 million — half in local 
y and half in foreign ex- 
— to build a second nuclc- 
er plant near Cashma Dam 
Indus River in the western 
*of Punjab. He said it will 
rout six years to buOd the 


Will Send 
icial to Chituz 

• ' HINGTON, Sept. 1 <UH) 
Pentagon’s top weapons de- 
tent officer says be will trav- 
hina this month to assess its 
to absorb American high 
logy but not to discuss pos- 
*tns sales with the Chinese, 
iam Perry, undersecretary of 
. e for research and engineer- 
id he plans to visit electron- 
3s, heavy industrial plants 
wing grounds in the second 
ird weeks of September. 

; specialists believe Peking is 
in terested in importing high 
^Pgy than in buying expen- 
roQem weapons systems. Its 
ach appears to be to modera- 
lejKonomy so that China 
can manufacture its 


mg people in the arts, attend her 
seances, as she calls her healing 
sessions, in her Moscow apart- 
ment. Thousands swear by her. re- 
counting tales of relatives or 
friends she is alleged to have 
healed. -. 

Of Assyrian origin, born in Rus- 
sia and married to a Georgian, 
Dzhuna became aware of her 
strange powers when she was a 
child, and today she is the posses- 
sor of a “hitherto undiscovered 
natural gift” that could, if properly 

Cambodiaiis Get 
UN’s Assistance 
In Resettlement 

GENEVA, Sept 1 (Reuters) — 
The UN high commissioner for 
refugees has begun S 14-million 
program to resettle in their home 
villages Cambodians who fled to 
Vietnam, Laos, Thailand and the 
Thai border area, the organization 
announced today. 

Phnom Penh authorities have 
agreed to let the UNHCR’s staff 
from Geneva visit some of the 

310.000 Cambodians who have al- 
ready gone bade home, the South- 
east Asia coordinator, Zia Rizvi 
said. 

The UNHCR has sent seven 
negotiating missions to Cambodia 
since February and on Aug. 4 
received written assurances from 
Pimom Penh that it could check on 
how the program was being run. 

The four-month project, which 
starts today and extends until the 
end of December, will give the re- 
turning refugees food to meet their 
immediate requirements, as well as 
seeds, tods and fishing nets. 

So far 1 15,000 Cambodians have 
returned from Vietnam, leaving 

35.000 still to be resettled. About 

175.000 out of several hundred 
thousand have left Thailand and 
the border area, and 20,000 have 
gone from Laos leaving 10,000 
Cambodians in that country. 


studied, lead mankind to the long- 
sought elixir of health, said an ad- 
miring article about her two weeks 
ago in Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
the Communist youth daily. 

Last week, this article was criti- 
cized by the Health Ministry as the 
kind of sensationalism that “could 
lead to dangerous consequences." 

The ministry, in its statement in 
Uteraturnaya Gazeta, said it had 
set up a commission to look into 
the claims made on Dzhuna’s be- 
half and cm b ehalf of other healers. 
The claims are that ailments, from 
lumbago, high blood pressure and 
Parkinson's disease to ulcers. and 
cancer, lend themselves to diagno- 
sis and cure by the energy waves of 
the healer’s biological field. 

Ignorance Seen 

The commission investigated re- * 
ports and rumors about such al- 1 
leged cures and found that none of . 
them had taken place in clinical 
conditions necessary for scientific 
substantiation of their accuracy. 
Moreover, it said, many of the ac- 
counts spread bv word of mouth 
and appearing m the press were 
the outgrowth of ignorance and 
.contradicted the baric laws of 
medicine. 

The national ministry said an 
“examination of the activities of Y. 
Davitashvili" by a panel erf the 
Georgian Ministry of Health had 
“confirmed the groundless nature 
erf the assertions that it is possible 
to effect cures with the help of a 
‘biological field.’ ” 

Some of the scientists taking 
part -in the round-table discussion 
said that people who went to 
healers might fed better as a result 
of hypnosis, suggestion and psy- 
chosomatic effects, and that this 
well-being could affect the func- 
tioning of body.oeQs. 

The minisuy said that the effect 
of mind on body required re- 
search. But, it said, there is “no re- 
liable basis for believing there is 
some kind of special ^biological 
Odd' distinct from known physical 
fields." ‘ 


Landmark Accord to Cut Pollution 
At Coal-Fueled Plant in New Mexico 


LOS ANGELES. Sept. 1 (LAT) 
— The Four Corners electrical 
generating facility in New Mexico, 
one of the largest and dirtiest coal 
plants in the nation, is to become 
one of the cleanest under a land- 
mark agreement between environ- 
mental groups and several utility 
companies. 

Under the terms of a recent set- 
tlement, the companies win install 
$540 million in advanced pollu- 
tion-control equipment on the two 
largest coal-burning units. The 
equipment is expected to reduce 
sulfur oxide emissions from a cur- 
rent 350 tons per day to about 98 
tons. 


Since 1975, an Arizona utility ’ 
company in the operating consorti- • 
urn had opposed installing the 1 
equipment, arguing that it was cm- • 
necessary, difficult to operate and 
too expensive in relation to the ; 
benefits produced. Several lawsuits i 
ensued, the last of which was \ 
pending when the agreement was 
reached. 

Environmentalists said the set- j 
dement represented a concession : 
by the companies that such equip- < 
meat could be installed successful- ] 
ly and without extreme burdens on j 
their customers. The utility consor- J 
tium has until Dec. 31, 19S4, to in- ; 
stall the equipment. 


Hocem weaponry. 

- Cultural Revolution of the 
.devastated higher education 
in* and is generally acknowl- 
1 to have retarded the training 
JQS * n ds of scientists and tech- 
needed for military devel- 
!M. 
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Strain Grows Between Ottawa, Provinces 

Canada Nears Showdown on Constitution 

By Henry Ginigcr 

OTTAWA (NYT) — The Feder- 
al government and the 10 provin- 
cial governments have ended a 
summerlong search for a more har- 
monious federal system without 
any firm agreement out with better 
prospects than when they started 
ufuly. 

Relations between Ottawa and 
the provinces, never easy at besu 
have become even more strained as 


TOflir, 

r. s r 

■ ^ loscow Rejects Claims of Woman Healer 


a result of a co ntinuing threat by 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau to 
move without provincial agree- 
ment, if necessary, to make the 
constitution a purely Canadian 
document instead of the British 
law it now is. 

This threat wfll hang over a five- 
day meeting between Mr. Trudeau 
and the provincial heads erf gov- 
ernment that wm begin in Ottawa 
on Sept. 8- The meeting wfll at- 
tempt to bridge the still consider- 
able gaps that exist between the 
federal and provincial positions af- 
ter the summer discussions on a 
list of 12 items that would be pan 
of a new constitution. 

On about half of the list, the 
provinces were able to r each a 
common position among them- 
selves, and Lbe federal government 
remains the only boldouL These 
positions have mainly to do with 
increasing provincial power in 
such fields as communications, 
fisheries, and resources, both 
offshore and underground, or with 
staving off a federal effort to limit 
their powers over the economy in 
the interest of free movement of 
goods, people, capital and services. 

Minister Optimistic 

Jean Chretien, federal minister 
of justice and the federal negotia- 
tor, who had made some conces- 
sions to provincial sensibilities re- 
garding their powers, expressed 
op timis m that some agreement 
could be reached when the heads 
of government assemble. He was 
joined by Roy Romanow, attorney 
general of Saskatchewan, who 
said, “The only way this country 


can stay together is through com- 
promise." 

The search for new constitution- 
al arrangements to replace the 
British North America Act, under 
which Canada was formed in 1867, 
has been going on for about 50 
years but has never resulted in 
unanimous agreement 

Under the present system, the 
British Parliament must act every 
time Canada wishes to make a 
change. Up to now, this has been 
done by a joint address of the 
Canadian Parliament backed by 
the provinces, to the British 
monarch. For Mr. Trudeau, this is 
a humiliating, colonial arrange- 
ment 

In May, when the Quebec gov- 
ernment sought backing for a 
move to leave the Canadian feder- 
ation. Mr. Trudeau promised 
quick action on consitmional re- 
form if voters rejected the sover- 


Militants in U.K . 
Deary Papal Visit 

LONDON, Sept 1 (UPI) —Mil- 
itant Protestants in Northern Ire- 
land and Scotland have protested 
the planned trip of Pope John Paul 
II to Britain in 1982. 

The Rev. Ian Paisley, a hard-line 
Protestant politician in Ulster, said 
the invitation for the pope to visit 
was made “by a back door, flout- 
ing the constitution and the laws 
of the realm." Jack Glass, a mili- 
tant Scottish Protestant pastor, 
warned that Protestants would 
protest “at any point where the 
pope might try to enter the coun- 
try [Scotland].” 

A spokesman for Queen Eliza- 
beth n, the titular head of the 
Church of England, said the 
monarch “welcomes the visit," 
adding that “naturally, if the 
queen is in England at the time, 
she will receive the pope.” Catholic 
officials said the pope will not visit 
Northern Ireland. 


eignty proposal in a referendum, 
which they did overwhelmingly. 

Despite provincial protests, he 
and his aides have served notice 
that the September • conference 
constitutes a deadline and that 
with or without an agreement from 
the provinces on reform measures, 
the constitution would be made 
Canadian by August of next year. 
Some polls indicate popular sup- 
port for this position. 

Last month, the ministers la- 
bored with what Mr. Romanow 
called u ihe feeling that whatever 
we did did not matter" because Ot- 
tawa intended to act unilaterally in 
any case. When asked to guarantee 
that this would not happen, Mr. 
Chretien, the federal negotiator, 
refused, but he did continue to in- 
sis L that the federal government 
was generally interested in obtain- 
ing as much agreement as possible 
on the 12 items. 

Recently, a confidential memo- 
randum to Mr. Trudeau from the 
government's highest civil servanL 
Michael Pitfield. clerk of the Privy 
Council, was leaked to an Ottawa 
newspaper. It outlined the steps ’ 
needed for the federal government 
to take action on the constitution 
without provincial consent. 

The memorandum, which was 
not disavowed, has created a polit- 
ical furor, with almost all provinc- 
es and political parties denouncing 
what Premier Rene Levesque erf 
Quebec called “an aggression" and 
“a power grab." 

While everyone agrees on the 
desirability of obtaining control 
over the constitution, such action 
would leave intact the essential 
problem of how power is to be 
shared between the two levels of 
government. But Mr. Trudeau 
feels that this debate will go on for 
years and he wishes quick action 
now, since he has the votes to push 
it through both the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate. 

Having announced his intention 
to retire before Lbe end of his term, 
Mr. Trudeau, 60. is no longer be- 
lieved to be much concerned with 
electoral consequences. 



Aoaoacd haa 

THREATENED LANDMARKS — London's Cock Tow- 
er and Victoria Tower have deteriorated because of Lon- 
don's air and, like the rest of the Houses of Parliament, 
need restoration, a parliamentary committee says. Work on 
the 180-year-old buildings may cost up to £5 million 


U.S. Panel Warns Smokers Hooked 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 1 (WP) 
— The government's main advi- 
sory body on drug abuse wants 
Congress to add a blunt warning 
that cigarette smoking is “addic- 
tive" to the cigarette package label 
saying smoking is “dangerous to 
your health.” 

There is greatly increased scien- 
tific evidence that cigarettes are 
physiologically and psychological- 


ly addictive in the same sense as 
heroin or morphine. Dr. William 
Pollin, the government's top drug 
abuse scientist, said Friday. 

The National Advisory" Council 
on Drug Abuse voted in May to 
urge Health and Human Services 
Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 
w propose strengthening the warn- 
ing, bm vhe news was just dis- 
closed. 



White plays and males in 3 moves 


The right move in 
international banking 

Check Creditanstalt's performance; take in foreign exchange and Euro- 


its skilled handling of finance; its speed 
and efficiency. 

Wfe serve 90 of Austria's top 1 00 
companies. You can rely on us for rapid 
dealings with Comecon countries. For 
direct contacts with the Middle East For 
worldwide banking facilities through 
our membership of EBIC. r i 

Creditanstalt's services Ol i) 

^ 1 
4? 


currency dealings; export finance; 
Eurocurrency loans; project financing; 
package deals; investment banking and 
expert advice on monetary matters right 
across the board. 

You know the right move . . . 
Contact Creditanstalt for further 

information-and for the solution 
to the problem above. 
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Creditanstalt 

Austria's leading international bank 

Crediianslall-8ankverein, Schonengasse 6, A-1010 Vienna. 
Telephone: U)2 ”» W»J2-12JI. Telex: njflili 
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The Big Question Remains 


Gdansk's shipyard workers have won an 
extraordinary victory. The concessions they 
have extracted from the Polish government 
represent fundamental changes in the Com- 
munist system. There is little doubt that their 
success will reverberate across Eastern Eu- 
rope. But there are too many precedents for 
delayed but brutal responses in such cases to 
grow sanguine about what has happened in 
Poland. 

The response in Hungary. 1956, was not 
instantaneous, and it took until August be- 
fore the Red Army moved in to crush the 
Prague Spring. Both Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia have had a lasting effect, but the 
incipient revolutions in both countries were 
rolled back. All three cases are different in 
significant ways. But in the most basic way, 
they are the same. They posed — in Poland’s 
case the present tense is still appropriate — a 
threat to party control, which means Soviet 
control. 

The Soviet leadership has left no doubt as 
to what it thinks of the settlement reached by 
the strikers and the Warsaw regime. An edi- 
torial in the party newspaper, Pravda, blunt- 
ly laid out the Soviet position as follows: 
“Anti-Socialist elements succeeded in infil- 
trating a number of enterprises on the Polish 
coast, above all at Gdansk, where, misusing 
the confidence of the workers, they were us- 
ing economic difficulties for their counterre- 
volutionary objectives." 

“Anti-Socialist" and “counterrevolution- 
ary" are strong terms in the Communist lexi- 
con. If it is established that anti-Socialists 
and counterrevolutionaries can have their 
way in Poland, where might that lead? The 
implications of the Pravda editorial are clear. 
The Gierek government has failed and the 
concessions granted are unacceptable. 

The question now is wh at Moscow will do 
about it. It has never tolerated a challenge of 


this magnitude. And there is nothing to sug- 
gest that this one will be tolerated. 

There seems little doubt, though, that Pres- 
ident Leonid Brezhnev and his colleagues in 
the Soviet Politburo would like to avoid 
sending tanks into Poland. One possible next 
step would be a change of government. As 
far as the Kremlin is concerned, Edward 
Gierek would appear to have exhausted all 
his credit. A new leader probably could not 
cancel the gains of the shipyard workers 
without igniting the country, but he would be 
in a better position to manage a calculated 
whittling away of the freedoms that have 
been won. 

Should such a course seem inadequate, the 
possibility of Soviet military intervention 
cannot be ruled out. Excuses abound. Jhe 
Soviet tanks could roll against coal miners 
and steelworkers in Silesia, for example, to 
crush the threat to Socialism in that part of 
the country. Or they could occupy large parts 
of Poland to drive out the foreign capitalist 
agents who are behind all the trouble. After 
all, didn’t United Auto Workers president 
Douglas Fraser declare that Western unions 
had supplied aid to the striking Polish work- 
ers? What could be clearer? 

For the moment, the Soviet Union and its 
satellites are not reporting on the Polish 
agreement to permit independent trade 
unions and to eliminate numerous kinds of 
censorship. But those are the issues that 
preoccupy them. 

The threat to Soviet dominance in Poland 
is far more serious than having the right 
Communist ru nning Afghanistan. Despite 
the jubilation of victory and the return of the 
workers to their factories, the situation is 
more delicate and dangerous now than be- 
fore the agreement was signed. 
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Summer’s End, at Last 


Labor Day has come, and not a moment 
too soon. If you lament the passing of this 
summer, you didn’t spend it in Washington. 
It's been a season of brutal temperatures, not 
enough rain, dispirited politics and a truncat- 
ed Olympics. Tire valiant survivors of this 
summer are now making their way to the end 
of it like a band of travelers straggling across 
the Sahara. Cheer up. it's almost over. 

The rhythm of American life changes at 
Labor Day. It's the beginning of a new 
school year, and school is, after all. the cen- 
tral American enterprise, engaging more of 
this country's people than any other. Labor 
Day sends well over one-fourth of the popu- 
lation back to the classroom — 61 million of 
us. students and teachers, from kindergarten 
to graduate school. 

Americans have always believed that the 
perpetuation of their particular idea of civili- 
zation depends on their schools, and they are 
right about that. There is nothing that Amer- 
icans quarrel about more productively than 


education. Everyone in this country over the 
age of 12 criticizes the schools' curricula, ob- 
jects to the current trends in teaching meth- 
ods and knows that standards are declining. 
Those convictions go with citizenship, like a 
passport. But a couple of new books under a 
kid's arm are a sign of private progress that 
everybody knows is real. For a couple of 
weeks, teachers will complain about those 
hot, stuffy, non-air-conditioned classrooms. 
Then the temperature will at least drop a lit- 
tle, and the serious time of year will begin. 

Fat and glossy is the tomato, not to men- 
tion the eggplant, at this turning of the sea- 
son. Golden blooms the goldenrod, and loud 
blows the nose. Brown curls that leaf of the 
tree along the sidewalk, because of all those 
merciless hot days. High is the electric bill 
for the same reason. Torpid is the life style 
under the weight of the lit days of summer. 
What the public interest now requires, to get 
this country moving again, is some rain and 
an early frost. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


International Opinion 


Poland and the Empire 

That Soviet control over Eastern Europe 
will eventually crumble is obvious. Over 35 
years it has stunted the economic, political 
and cultural development of the area and 
failed to win popular support. At some point 
it will go the way of all empires. What we do 
not know is how long this process will take, 
nor whether it can be prevented from precipi- 
tating war. as most dying empires have done 
in the past. The extraordinary events in Po- 
land slightly improve the chances of peaceful 
evolution. 

— From The Times (London). 

In 17 days Gdansk has changed the face of 
Eastern Europe. A supposedly omnipotent 
Communist regime has been forced to 
concede what it swore it would never 
concede: the right of workers to organize 
freely and independently. The ability of its 
workers to humiliate (he apparatus of the 
slate is a message of fear for Mr. Brezhnev. 

— From The Guardian (London). 

It is to be hoped that the agreements 
reached over the weekend will lay the basis 
for securing genuine, full-scale, grass-root s 
participation in the making of decisions and 
their implementation. For this is what is 
needed in order to overcome the many prob- 
lems facing Poland today. 

— From The Morning Star (London). 

Loss of authority by the Polish regime and 
of reputation by the system upon which it is 


based have not happened ovemighL All that 
is new is that the conflict between the “work- 
er state” and its workers has now underlined 
the extent to which Socialism as officially 
practiced in Eastern Europe has become dis- 
credited. 

Theoretically, the workers in the Socialist 
system by definition cannot strike, since they 
would be striking against themselves. And 
now those very workers call for trade unions 
on capitalist lines and strike in support of 
their demand. The phenomenon is unlikely 
to remain confined to Poland, and can at 
best be confined by the use of the machinery 
of power still at the disposal of the Soviet 
Union. But what can Western detente poli- 
cies possibly mean when the repressed peo- 
ples of the Eastern bloc themselves disavow 
their governments ‘and can only be held in 
check by Russian bayonets? 

— From Neue Zuercher Zeitung (Zurich). 

The Pope’s British Visit 

Pope John Paul ITs visit to Britain in 1982 
will be as momentous as his tumultuous vis- 
its to Roman Catholic countries. Never has a 
reigning pontiff, before or after the Reforma- 
tion. come to our shores. 

His decision now to do so has been wel- 
comed by the archbishop of Canterbury on 
behalf of Anglicans and by the joint-secre- 
tary ot the Catholic-Methodist Committee on 
behalf of Methodists. Still more, of course, 
will it have been welcomed by Britain’s 5 mil- 
lion Catholics. 

From The Daily Telegraph (London). 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

September 2, 1905 

PORTSMOUTH. N.H. — The approval of the 
peace agreement has now been received from 
both emperors, and the drafting of the treaty is 
nearly finished. Both Russia and Japan have also 
agreed to the conclusion of an armistice. A hitch 
arose, however, over its scope. Baron Komura 
refused to make the truce effective until the ac- 
tual treaty of peace had been signed, and de- 
manded the insertion of a clause providing for 
the temporary cessation of hostilities. He abso- 
lutely refused to concede the point, and the Rus- 
sians. though much displeased, gave way. This 
indicates the temper of the Japanese envoys, 
who are b_v no meam pleased over the conces- 
sions they were obliged to make. 


Fifty Years Ago 

September 2, 1930 

ANTWERP — Jack “Legs’* Diamond landed in 
Belgium today only to be passed hurriedly on to 
German authorities. Diamond first set foot on 
European soil this forenoon after the police or 
the Irish Free Stale at Queenstown, of England 
at Plymouth and of France at Cherbourg had 
taken care that he should not get off at any of 
those ports. Edward Mulrooney. New York po- 
lice commissioner, had cabled that he would like 
to interview- the gang chieftain. Last week detec- 
tives raided a Brooklyn apartment reputed to be 
Diamond's headquarters and seized a huge arse- 
nal. used to fight off the gang of Al Capone, 
which was reported to be ready to “muscle in" 
on the New York beer rackcL 



East Europe AwaF 
The Ripple Effect 

By Flora Lewis 

P aris Although few signs of furt a decade ago when the - 

direct effects ofPo land’s trials cellor Willy Brandt made . ' 
have yet broken through the sur- top-level visit. _ 
face of other European Commu- Renewsd of Soviet taa*. 


Caution After the Pessimism 


W ASHINGTON — The news 
from Poland seems encour- 
aging. It appears that some observ- 
ers in the West — including myself 
— who were doubtful that the 
Russians would acquiesce to the 
strikers' d eman ds were overly pes- 
simistic. 

It may turn out that the govern- 
ment’s concessions on the crucial 
free trade union issue will be large- 
ly cosmetic or, if genuine, will be 
confined to the Gdansk area. But 
there is no denying that Lech 
Walesa and his fellow shipyard 
workers have had a stunning suc- 
cess that must inevitably have a 
significant effect on life m Poland 
and throughout the Soviet bloc. 

Still I caution against the heady 
assessments that are bound to fol- 
low the weekend's developments. 
There has been no change in the 
fundamental character of political 
life in Poland. The workers of 
Gdansk agreed not to challenge 
the foundations of Poland's one- 
party Communist system. 

I expected the Kremlin to regard 
genuinely free trade unions as a 
first step down the slippery slope 
toward pluralism — the arch-ene- 
my of Communism everywhere. 
This may sull be the Kremlin's 
view. If so. the concessions to the 
Polish workers may turn out to be 
more apparent than real. 

Ideologues 

The fundamental point is that 
the Russians will not tolerate any 
dilution of the principle or party 
exclusivity. 1 have little patience 
with those who naively insist that 
because the Kremlin is now beset 
with so many seemingly insoluble 
problems, and because its world 
image is so tarnished by its inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, it may be re- 
luctant again to resort to strong- 
arm methods to have its way. 

Certainly, the uneasy truce 
along the Chinese bonder, the diffi- 
culties in Afghanistan, the deterio- 
ration in relations with Washing- 
ton and the sad state of the Soviet 
economy would give reasonable 
men pause. But the men of the 
Kremlin are not reasonable — they 
are ideologues: and those who are 
ideologically motivated do not act 
logically and reasonably. Their all- 
consuming concern is the preserva- 
tion of their system and empire, 
and they will pay any price to pre- 
serve them. 

This hard truth seems to have 
been recognized by at least some 
of the principals in the drama we 
have seen played out in Poland 
since early July. Gierek recognized 
it when lie said last week: “There 
are limits that must not be over- 
stepped by anyone. These limits 
are marked by Poland's reason for 
being. Only a' Socialist Poland can 
be a free and independent state 
with frontiers." 

Cardinal Wyszynski also recog- 


By Malcolm Toon 

nized it when, speaking a few days 
ago at Czestochowa, he appealed 
to the workers to return to their 
jobs and warned them that their 
demands, “even if justified, as 
most of them are, cannot be satis- 
fied right away ” 

And the Polish Communist Par- 
ty daily, Tribuna Ludu, recognized 
it in a sharply worded editorial be- 
fore the weekend, grimly remind- 
ing the public that “the current cri- 
sis can bring the country to the 
brink of catastrophe.” It sounded 
the alarm bell of partition by not- 
ing the similarity between the cur- 
rent crisis and “the events of the 
18th century.” 

The Danger 

We in the West must be equally 
realistic in our assessment of what 
is possible in the way or change, in 
Poland and elsewhere in Europe. 

I yield to no one in my admira- 
tion and sympathy for the Polish 
people, whom F came to know well 
when I was a third secretary in the 
U.S. Embassy in Warsaw immedi- 
ately after World War II. Like 
most Westerners, 1 am anguished 
by the plight of the Polish workers. 
But I think we would do our Polish 
friends and others in Eastern Eu- 
rope a serious disservice if we. by 
our statements and actions, should 
leave the impression that we be- 
lieve the weekend's developments 
represent a sea change in Soviet at- 
titudes. 

The Polish workers have 
achieved a great deal. They have 


nisi countries. Western analysts 
are convinced that neighboring re- 
gimes are extremely nervous. 
There is bound to be a long-term 
ripple effect, the analysts say. 

The countries of the East bloc 
are far more diverse now unn they 
were a generation ago under Sta- 
linist rule, yet all are in economic 
trouble as they maneuver to uy to 
shield themselves from worldwide 
recession and inflation. Shortly af- 
ter Poland triggered spreading 
strikes by raising meat prices on 
July I, Polish officials confided 
that the East German government 
had planned similar increases but 
changed its mind when it saw the 
results among Polish workers. 

All the Communist countries 
spend heavily to subsidize food 
and other basic necessities, and ail 
are having increasing trouble meet- 
ing the bills that an unrealistic 
price system imposes. The usual 
result is a shortage of supplies and 
severe distribution problems, in ef- 
fect a form of rationing by queue 
and empty shelves instead of the 
rationing by price that is the result 
of inflation. 

Privileges 

To palliate these problems and 
maintain the loyalty of the key 
groups on which power is based, 
■ 1 1 all the countries have one form or 

another of special shops where the 
privileged can buy scarce goods 
I more easily, or buy goods unob- 

tamable elsewhere. This and the 
I parallel system of “commercial 

shops;" where food is more avail- 
^ able but at considerably higher 

prices, are key grievances of the 
9*190 Smt-T—mx p olisfa workers 

— — -1 Eas t Germany, under the special 

influence of the strong West Ger- 
• • man mark, which enters the econo- 

pfifil Iff T C WWW my fairly widely, has a particularly 

intricate system of privileges, spe- 
cial simps and Sard currency 
stores. The East Germans are also 
the best informed of the Soviet 
demonstrated to the world the true bloc about conditions in the West, 
nature of life under Soviet-type ^ es tima ted that at least 60 per- 
Oomnmnism. They have brought amt of the population watches 
about major changes in the Polish West German television every 
Communist leadership. And they night, and West German radio is 
have wrung from the authorities easilyheard. 
concessions that should go far to Monitors at Radio Free Europe 
improve their economic and social ^d the £351 German media were 
w®]]- being. far ahead of all other Communist 

But they risk losing everything if information services in repotting 
the Russians should perceive the events in Poland, obviously be- 
developmg situation in Poland as a cause authorities know people 
threat to their vital interests and would get the news anyway from 
conclude that they must intervene the West and hope to preserve an 
as they have done so brutally in audience for the official interpreta- 
the past — in Hungary in 1 956, tfon. There have been no reports of 
when the integrity of the Soviet strikes or work stoppages in East 
empire was threatened; in Czecho- Germany since trouble erupted in 
Slovakia in 1968. when the party’s Poland, but the population is 
exclusive role was imperiled, and known to be disgruntled about the 
in Afghanistan in 1 980, when a So- supply situation, 
viet satrap was about to be de~ D . r . 

throned. Soviet Jamming 

It is regrettable, but the day is The Russians have given hints of 
distant when a Soviet leadership their concern at the degree to 
will be more concerned with caring which East Germans are permeat- 
for its own people than in subju- ed with awareness of the West 
gating others or, as the late Last month, the . Moscow weekly 
Chip Bohlen once put it, when the Literatumaya Gaze la complained 
Soviet Union starts behaving like a that East Germans go home at 
country rather than a cause. That night and “sit down wtb the capi- 
day will surely come, though- The talists” for an hour or work — a 
weekend’s developments can only reference to television, 
bring it closer. The problems of itinerary and 

timing of West German Cbancel- 

Malcoim Toon, a career diplomat, lor Helmut Schmidt’s planned visit 
has been U.S. ambassador to Czech - to East Germany, which led him to 
oslovakia, Yugoslavia. Israel and cancel a long-awaited summit, 
the Soviet Union, where he served were evidently due to East Ger- 


demonstrated to the world the true 
nature of life under Soviet-type 
Communism. They have brought 
about major changes in the Polish 
Co mmunis t leadership. And they 
have wrung from the authorities 
concessions that should go far to 
improve their economic and social 
well-being. 

But they risk losing everything if 
the Russians should perceive the 
developing situation in Poland as a 
threat to their vital interests and 
conclude that they must intervene 
as they have done so brutally in 
the past — in Hungary in 1956, 
when the integrity of the Soviet 
empire was threatened; in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. when the party’s 
exclusive role was imperiled, and 
in Afghanistan in 1980, when a So- 
viet satrap was about to be de- 
ihroned. 

It is regrettable, but the day is 
distant when a Soviet leadership 
will be more concerned with caring 
for its own people than in subju- 
gating others — or, as the late 
Chip Bohlen once put it, when the 
Soviet Union starts behaving like a 
country rather than a cause. That 
day will surely come, though. The 
weekend’s developments can only 
bring it closer. 

Malcolm Toon, a career diplomat, 
has been U.S. ambassador to Czech - 


Kenewai 01 soviet 1 ana 
Western broadcasts for \ 
time in seven years was alst 
dent reflection of fears th - 
from Poland would spreae 
across the border. ..The .p 
are known to be particolaj 
ried about nationalist and r - 
sentiment in Lithuania a , 
Ukraine. When the pope : '. 
Poland last year, the only ' 

the countiy cat off from Tt 

age of his trip was the no 
TV transmissions there . 1 
received in neighboring ( ... 
Lithuania. 

Twelve years ago, when ft 
demanded that other Woe • 
bers contribute troops to tf 
si on of Chechoslovakia, the 
nation given Poland's then 
Wladyslaw Gomulka wa 
there whs a danger of Cze •’ 
vak unrest spreading 1 
Ukraine unless full Warsa 
solidarity was demons 
Gomulka told this to PWist 
mimist journalists, one of 
repeated it not long ago. . 

There have been somew) 
gue reports of work stoop; . 
the last two months in Ro. = 
which is believed to contac . 

and potentially explosive - 
meats. There has been a . ; 
deterioration in availabil. - 
food and other consumer si 
in the Iasi few years. ' _ ... v 

Hungary is the one cow . 
Eastern Europe to have dei 
system of safety valves for p 
grievances, and its Janos Kt . 
the one Communist leader . 
Western diplomats believe c. 
of winning a free election ' 
were held. Kadar s politics 
has been widely admired; ec 
ic reforms introduced afti 
1956 revolution have given 
gary more flexibility in 
with problems. ^ 

So Radar’s regime has bee 
to raise prices without dras 
percussions and with somei 
standing from the people. A T - 
era analyst said that there is-. 
of tadt understanding betwe. 1 
rulers and the ruled in Hit 
never openly mentioned, or - 
how far each side can. go. T 
an evident effect of the worn 
the revolution that Soviet . 
put down. 

Strains Persist ~ 

But while the shadow of - 
tragedy still lies on Hungary ; 
revolution also brought its ' 
some surcease from the const:- 
of other regimes in the.W 1 ' 
Pact The reforms were a dire- - 
suit Another, less obvious bn - 
daL was that the Hungarian ; 
munist Party was completely - - 
tered in 1956 and had to be' - :• 
ganized, providing an apport--- . 
to get rid of the leastdmgf • 
leaders. ’ 

Still, analysts say there' art ^ • - 
derlying strains in Hungary*: 
when Kadar disappears no 
else may be able to manage t~ - 
He is 68, a heavy smoker ant.--. • 
in the best of healtb- 

There is some paradox in 
parison of the Hungarian and 
ish situations. The Hungarian 
olution was sparked by uphe 
in Poland in 1956, and at the , 
it appeared that the Poles wop-,!' . • 
the Hungarians lost But v 
ward, the very substantial lib. 
ization obtained by the Poles r r 




a aca uncage m auvici at- t he soviet Union, where he served were evidently due to East Ger- rapidly eroded and reptS. 

from 1976 to last October. He wrote man anxiety not to permit appear- reappeared in many fields, t 

ie Polish workers have this article for the International ances which could provoke mass ihe Hungarians quietly and gr - 

wed a great deal. They have Herald Tribune. demonstrations, as occurred at Er- ally won concessions. It 

doubiedly the memory of dii v - - 

f -m « -» m -m-m -w-m-m sion after what had s<«ned a V s ■'* : 

Cambodia: Better but Stdl 111 


— Letters 


Commager 

Hoary Steele Commager’s con- 
tention' in “In Search of American 
Statesmanship” (IHT. Aug. 26) 
that Vietnam was os bad as Af- 
ghanistan seems specious. 

Historically. American military 
invasion and occupation — as in 
Germany. Italy and Japan — has 
not prevented the growth of free 
political institutions: Soviet occu- 
pation docs. 

CARLO CR1STOFORJ. 
Cividale del Friuli. Italy. 

1 suggest you reprint Mr. Comm- 
ager's article in pamphlet form and 
drop it in thousands over the link- 
ed States to help the voters gel 
their priorities right. Sen. Kennedy 
has the right values 10 be Mr. 
Commager's vice president Let's 
try them. 

LAVJNIA hunter. 
Arosa, Switzerland. 


W ASHINGTON — 1 went to 
Cambodia last month, to a 
land almost destroyed in the past 
decade by war, genocide and fam- 
ine. f went to see for myself what 
the international relief agencies 
have accomplished in their 10- 
month-long effort to save 5 million 
survivors, and to see if the relief 
effort has truly helped the Cambo- 
dians take the first tentative steps 
along the road to recovery. 

I left convinced that the interna- 
tional commitment 10 help Cam- 
bodia. mounted and maintained in 
the face or overwhelming obsta- 
cles. has meant the difference be- 
tween life and death Tor an entire 
nation. 

Only seven months ago Cambo- 
dia was prostrate, its people deci- 
mated and the survivors trauma- 
tized by the effects of Vietnamese 
and U5. intervention and the ra- 
vages of ihe Pol Pot years. Millions 
died as a result of war, starvation, 
disease and genocide at the hands 
of Pol Pot’s regime. 

Today the picture is dramatical- 
ly better. People have enough food 
to ward off starvation, enough rice 
seed to hope for a future without 
famine. This week 1 million Cam- 


By Theodore M. Hesburgh 

see. were green paddies filled with 
seedlings. More than 60.000 metric 
tons of rice seed provided by relief 
agencies is now planted ana grow- 
ing. Provincial officials in Stem 
Reap estimate that some 87,500 
acres of seedlings have been plant- 
ed. When transplanted, they will 
grow about 250.000 acres of rice — 
some 75 percent of what Siem 
Reap grew in prewar days. 

Relief workers are tired but cau- 
tiously optimistic. They worry 
about their ability to raise enough 
money to keep food pouring into 
the country until the rice harvest in 
December, for Cambodians are al- 
most totally dependent on the re- 
lief effort for food. 

More Needed 

The distribution of supplies has 
improved markedly in the past few 
weeks. Food is gelling to tne coun- 
tryside much faster than before. 
But more food is needed to help 
tide Cambodia over for the. next 
few months. 

There is no outright starvation 
in Cambodia right now. but people 


not one doctor. Hospitals are in a 
shocking state, with inadequate 
equipment or none at all. La one 
hospital J visited there was not 
even a light bulb in the operating 
room. 

Much still must be done in 
Cambodia before “normal" condi- 
tions return. But whereas last fall 
despair permeated this small and 
once-gentle land, now there is 
hope. And where there was near 
total devastation, now there is re- 
juvenation. 

Cambodians are enthusiastic 
about the relief agencies and what 
they have done. But they are also 
well aware of how tenuous tiv sit- 
uation will remain until the harvest 
comes in. If it is reasonably suc- 


ally won concessions. Il 
doubtedly the memory of disj- - 
sot after wbat had seemed a v v * •. 
ry in 1956 and again in 1970, • 
Edward Gierek came to po*-:-. . 
that makes the Polish worker-- r 
distrustful of officii promises n ; : v- 

The outcome of <Sechari; ; :'- : 
Ida’s great push for refotm in 1 • -, r 
however, was unequivocal : 
Czechs lost, and they are stflT-> : . 
der the pall of that defeat- ^ : 
main Communist newspaper . ; 
told party committees that- | 
should be more sensitive and y . : . 
sponsive to workers’ grumbles • a ,- y 
grievances, a clear sign of coni" • 
that successes of the Polish w*. : ; 
ere may prove infectious; but ti 
has been no sign of stirrinf-... 
Czechoslovakia, and tiw s . 
group or intellectual dissidents. . 
been harrassed into bleak silmt ; ... 

For the moment, most or ■ . 
neighboring regimes are A*;';'-!.- - 
with the impact of Poland’s evi- 
by filtering reports to a tmmg . 
and watching uneasily. But rea?; ; 


cessful, Cambodia will need less fects are likely to come slowW ^ v 

aid next year, and its people will longer-term implications. IL , - . 

be well on the road to food self- Polish workers proceed to *; . . 


aid next year, and its people will 
be well on the road to food self- 
sufficiency. 

The gratification we feel at hav- 
ing played a small role in the revi- 
val of a dying land is tempered by 
the knowledge that Cambodia lives 
from day to day. dependent on our 
assistance, marking time until that 
all-important harvest. 


seed to hope for a future without are still hungry. There are no epi- -important narvesL 

famine. This week 1 million Cam- demies as there were in January, 

bodians will go to school using but neither are there enough doc- Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
books and other supplies shipped lors to treat the multitude of dis- president of the University of Notre 
in by the relief agencies. But most eos® 5 — “ malaria, tubercu- Dame in South Bend. ' Ind . is a 

will be starting in first grade, re- Josis. hookworm and gastroenier- founder of the National Cambodia 
gardless of age. because under Pol itis — ^ 1 slil l afflict a good pro- Crisis Committee, based in Wash- 
Pot there were no schools. portion or the population. In Siem ington. He Hrote this article for The 

During my visit I S3» manv Reap there are 485.000 people and Los Angeles Times. 


will be starting in first grade, re- 
gardless of age. because under Pol 
Pot there were no schools. 

During my visit I S3w many 
newborn babies, surely a sign that 
Cambodians arc looking to a 
brighter future than they have 
known for more than a decade. 

On one leg of mv journey I tra- 
veled from Phnom Penh to the 
province or Siem Reap in the far 
northwest, a 14-hour trip along 
nearly impassable roads. I stopped 
at homes and saw bags of relief 
agency rice stored in them. Gar- 
dens were being planted and 
worked, and small markets had 
sprung up along the roadside, al- 
though they had little but small 
quantities of fish and vegetables. 

What best signified the success 
of the relier effort so far were the 
rice seedlings. Along the road to 
Siem Reap, as far as the eye could 


that real unions can be used 
tively to improve their conditt’:.- 
and the way the economy opera 
that is bound to move peop«>: • 
the rest of Eastern Europe, ind 
ing reform- minded Common 
who know their systems neiib« > 
fleet idealistic theory nor fund 
efficiently. v 

There are people in the Sffi 
Party who say such things in JjjpK 
vate and watch carefully for efl 
intents elsewhere which might 
adapted to Soviet conditions ? . 
vidiug they don't undermine : ' 
power of the party. 

<01980. 7%r New York runes. . • 
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etei Sbwnsend at 65 Focuses on Children in War 


: • .. ; a VkT-L’EOER-E N - Y V E- 

r 1 '- .. •• L3NK,/Fr?npe. (NYT) — 
’ v . -sand dashing at age 65, Peter 
r - r ' v - J^eod'senos to have made the 
'} v.f^w innsmon from war hero 
-V . ' -/.sweetheart of Erineess Marga- 

• - ' ■'! 6 writo’ of sofous books. 

«: J > vace. 1958, when be found him- 
• 'v.^ixanded in ‘Brussels with no 
\ no career and much noto 
■■ ■ ■’ y Townsend, has lived off the 
, . * ; taipf -fis ad venturous life. He 
’ ' ■. agza^ed from the wine trade 

lovies to public relations to 

- ». jljost of a radio talk show. He 

written several books based on 
V^rnat experience — on his ira- 
od the Battle of Britain, in 
.. “ ‘ h he fought; on the last of the 
holers of. the countries of the 
,;ih‘ Empire, including Burma, 
r ‘ ;j be was bom; on hil life and 
' /■ 1 ‘-Maance with Princess Marga- 

Victims of War 

’ w, in his latest book, “The 
. , est Pawns in the Game," just 

• died in the United States by 

• j Brown, Town send has 

• i for the first time to a sub- 
> ntside his sphere of ex peri - 
--- children as the innocent vic- 

‘-'fwar. 

-ie or two people have told 
■ • -I ' ey conldn’t read it,” he said. 

• V - ■ way, that's who the book is 

ft is a documentation of the 
. r - * of wax on children, begin- 
h Bethlehem with Herod arid 
mgbter of Jewish infants and 
' g in a hospital near Beirut, 

- - the 13-year-old Arab victim 
■ * - - Israeli commando raid lay 

in amputated le g. 

- wttsend goes through 2,000 
of history in graphic detail, 

: ‘-..l- requent eyewitness accounts 


of.alrocuies against children. The 
book s relentless horror is mitigat- 
. only by a quiet, almost dispas- 
sionate tone. 

In the bright sunlit garden of his 
restored farmhouse 30 mils south- 
west. of Paris, Townsend is trim, 
tanned and handsome, looking 20 
years younger than his age. Ducks 
and geese waddle by on the way to 
the pond that gives the house its 
name, La Mare aux Oiseaux (The 
Pond of- the Birds). His subject 

seems distant from his private Townsend recalled. “I my three young children and has hard- 

. . . ... son, who was the same age. what ' 

ine idea for the book came to he would have done. He replied Now he is holed up with his next 
him, he said, from his French pub- that he would have stood there book, on the so-called boat people, 
haier, Robert LaffonL ‘‘I was fid- longer to contemplate his legs, the refugees from Indochina. “I’d 
ahng around with other ideas,” he which he knew he’d never have ^ to stay ^ih this general sub- 
said. My other books had been again." jeer," he said. “Both books aren’t 

historical, but I had had enough of The young survivors he met had political analysis. They are a 
attmg in an office surrounded by diverse reactions to their pasts, record. Doing them has been very 
documents. This gpt me going." “The survivor of an Israeli raid, a moving and extremely humbling. 

Seven publishers in as many beautiful young girL wanted to bo- 11 fiUed re® with admiration for 
countries put . up money for the come a taTorist,^ he said. “Every- these children. I am their witness.” 
project, which took nearly two where I was impressed by the 

years. Typically, Townsend children’s dignity, their longing for . . « 

hopped immediately onto a plane revenge, sometimes their forgive- * 

and traveled for 3V4 months. *Tm ness. There is no simple solution to — 

not an intellectual — Tm. a man of wars, but killings is not the an- / "\ / T" T T t 

action,” he said. "“I thought this swer ” • /\±/j- M -if \/ 

book was such a marvelous idea. Throughout the book he harV* x A VvU Y 

After all, 1 have children myself back to his F» £ iich upbringing 

and F d fought in a war.” during the waiting days of the Brit- By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

With the help of such agencies ish Empire, in spartan private t 7^nicE, Sept. 1 (IHT) Per- 

as the International union for schools and, finally, in the Royal V .C^ mos : memorable 

Child Welfare, Unicef and the Red Air Force, in which be attained the -vent J! far at this v«ar»* Venice 


ntism of even, the most wretched 
children. “Even the poorest ones 
who had been through so much 
horror were still wonderfully alive 
and funny. You wanted to hug 
them.” 

Son Went Along 

He took his youngest son, Pi- 
erre, 14, on the journey to Africa, 
where they visited a boy who had 
lost his kgs in a land mine explo- 
sion. “We learned that a mine ex- 

? lodes when you get down off it,” 
ownsend recalled. “I asked mv 


the intense glare of publicity, he 
and Princess Margaret were com- 
pelled to drop their marriage plans 
because he was divorced. He left 
the air force, going off on an 18- 
monfh round-the-world trip in a 
-Land-Rover, which became the 
subject of his first book, “Earth 
My Friend.” In 1959 he married a 
Belgian, Marie Luce, and took on 
a series of jobs. He finally returned 
to' writing in 1970. settled in 
France with, his wife and their 
three young children and has hard- 
ly looked back. 

Now he is holed up with his next 
book, oa the so-called boat people, 
the refugees from Indochina. “I'd 



Waverley Root 


Getting the Real Flavor of Vanilla 


P JUS — Marco Polo, Martbe Britannica. They did. If you have a 
de Fels tells us in her biogra- toothache, advises “Hie Foxfire 
phy of Pierre Poivre, encountered Book.” put a little vanilla extract 
vanilla somewhere during his tra-v^. on the sore tooth and it will relieve, 
vels. He didn't It was the French the pun. It won’t, 
who discovered it in the 16th cen- Of all the statements above, the 
tury, she continues. It wasn't It least reproachable is the one about 
was G usuis who made the first toothache. It is false because if you 
study of it she goes on, implying put a drop of vanilla extract on a 
that it was those French discover- sore tooth today, it is almost cer- 


ers who passed it on to him_ He 
wasn't and they hadn't “And from 
where did this beautiful emigrant 


tain that you are not applying va- 
nilla, but hydroxy-4 methoxy-3 
benzaldehyde, the formula the 


reach usT” she asks, and answers chemists have compounded in 
ber own question by listing, among their magic test tubes to moke us 
other places, Gabon and Madagas-' think we are getting vanilla. But 


car. It didn't 


vanilla substitutes are often made 
with essence of cloves; and doves 


Godfrey Argorl. fxHom Hobart Loffwtf 

Author-witness Townsend. 


“It is a native of Africa and _ c 

Asia," says lh« 10-volume are used m modem do'Ustty. 

Larousse Encyclopedia. It isn't Central American Origin 

« ft* culiiwie* A 5 "SI Marco Polo 
by the Indians, who. however, nev- w Mw vanjJJ ^ if ^uld not 
er combined the two to make sweet fromM^dagascar or G 

chocolate, says the Encyclopaedia and li riid not andnate in A 


Venice Film Festival 


book was such a marvelous idea. 
After afi, I have children myself 
and Td fought in a war.” 

With the help of such agencies 
as tire Intmiatimal Union for 
Child Welfare, Unicef and the Red 
Cross, he sought out witnesses and 
survivors of the Holocaust Hiro- 
shima and fi ghting iq China, Pales- 
tine, India, Korea, Zaire, Rhode- 
sia, Pakistan, Cyprus, Ethiopia, 
South America, Uganda, Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Burma, Israel, 
Lebanon and Syria. 

“It- was a-tembly tough assign- 
ment," he said. “At times I was so 
moved .1 couldn't continue. But 
then 1 got more professional, more 
blase." He marveled at the opti- 

Bance 


4 1 /^-Hour Version of 'Ludwig* Shown 


rank of group captain. 

After the war he became equerry 
to King George VI and a friend of 
members of the royal family, A 
wartime marriage ana two children 
did not prevent him from cutting a 
dashing figure at court and, after 
he was divorced, when his romance 
with Princess Margaret reached 
the headlines in 1953, he was 
brusquely transferred to the Bel- 
gian Embassy as air attache. 

On his retain two years later, in 


oumey to Avalon’ Staged in London 


. T " By Nod.Goodwin 

• _ : • 4DON, Sept 1 (IHT) — Arthurian legends 
\-ave been strangely neglected by the makers of 
.. - - , bat Australian choreographer Barry More- 

-.las now tinned to them fen - his “Journey to 
•i,” mixing passion and tragedy somewhat in 
. .. artha Graham style. It was the more ambitious 
'.bstantial of two new works added to the reper- 
■ the London Festival Ballet during its s umm er 
' . at London’s Royal Festival Hall. 

’ r( - : "'a]on" is Moreland’s fifth ballet to music by 
Maxwell Davies! This lime the composer has 
r -ly extended his “Missa Super l’Homme Arme” 

_ -cc and ei^it instrumentalists, a fantasy on a 
- . - - ntmy popular time taken over for church use. 

- n Bear it first sung by Mary Thomas, as Ar<7 
- -, -jcomes the armed man it refers to when he 

. -.the sword Excatibur from the Lady of the 

filiations on the song-he woos and erotically 
“hes Guinevere, but the theme splinters and 
- grates as she turns her attention to Lancelot. It 
. r the eatreme of fewtror banality in relation to 
’‘"bastard son, Mordreti. by whom theTdvers ' 
. . . ived and who diesin brining about Arthur’s 

" i ith and fctst long journey to the magic Isle of 


land’s choreography is mostly slow-paced, ri-- 
at times fasonating but . in places over- 
"d by music tn wbidi it is otherwise clearly 


matched. linking passages are provided by dances 
for male warriors and long-skirted girls in a kind of 
Greek chorus, though these are treated more like ac- 
companiment ihan commentary. Indeed, the 
shortcoming of Moreland's approach is that it does 
not go deep enough into character and motive, even 
for the principals. 

Their roles were well taken within these limits by 
Jay Jolley, an American dancer deservedly building a 
big reputation here, as Arthur; Jonathan- Kell v, a ma- 
cho Lancelot; Kean Wells, a splendidly sneaky Mar- 
dred; and Mary McKendiy, coolly assured as 
Guinevere. The music needed keener response under 
Terence Kern’s conducting but the designs by Na- 
dine BayHs successfully evoke romantic timelessness 
with a lustrous simplicity. 


The second new ballet began as a promising sketch 
for a workshop program by company dancer Michael 
Pink .with the title “1914.” Taken into the repertory, 
it remains a promising sketch, in which a girl (Patri- 
cia Ruanne) summons up the dream image of her 
•soldier hero (Jolley) and dances romantically with 
him until the advent of a fateful telegram. By the way 
he grim a ces and clutches his stomach we assume that 
be is reported killed in action, but the short piece 
needs some deeper dimension than the Kabalevsky’ 
music afords (such as, perhaps, the ghostliness of 
Mahler's song “Where the Trumpets Sound”). 


Rpera 

.ossini’s 'Gazza* Revived in Pesaro 


y William Weaver sponsored by the foundation. Though none of the singers was 
Dn Tl „. , i mm which is also presenting the early, outstanding, most of them dis- 
. i 'JiT 1 ' one-act work, “L’lnganno Felice.” played a sense of Rossini style. In 

r almost IS ycare the mo- operas belong to the genre the leading role of Nineita, Yoko 

igaty of Pesaro, bnthplace ^ — that is, Hadama seemed a Wt uneasy, and 

Tim, has twen without its operas that mingle sad, even tragic bet voice had a tendency to fade, 
muse. Dedared unsarfe in situations with comic, humble e}e- The high tenor Bruce Brewer, al- 

rnents. (In its original version, ready known as a spedalist m this 
etnn lalo Dy me composer -pjjjelio" belonged to this catoto- sort of music m his native Texas, 
sloodidle and decrepit for * was often enjoyable to hear, 

tinift Then it was patiently j' t a a genre ^ wcat ^ gf though his stage personality 


Though none of the singers was 
outstanding, most of them dis- 


city of Pesaro, birthplace 
-ani,' has been without its 

- muse. Dedared unsafe in 
r ie kwdy Teatro Rossmi, in- 

- esd in W18 by the composer 
- stood idle and decrepit for 

• • time. Then it was patiently 

- dully restored, and it reo- 

• -last April with a concert 
•• j the tenor Luciano Pa- 

«n adopted Pesarese since 
structed his vacation villa 
some time ago- Finally, op- 
tmed to theTeatro Rossiiri 
dursday, when Gianandrea 
mi conducted “La Gazza 
- which Rossini conducted 
ore than a century and a 
>. 


The high tenor Bruce Brewer, al- 
ready known as a specialist in this 
sort of music in his native Texas, 
was often enjoyable to hear, 
though his stage personality 


fashion in the mid- 19th century, proved more callow than soldierly, 
and one that modem audiences Hdga Mueller Molinari was lively 


and one that modem audiences 
sometimes find puzzling. This first 
Rossini festival is, in fact, dedicat- 


ed engaging in the rede of Pippo, 
and, as a noble, suffering father. 


ed to opera semiseria, and the pro- Carlo Deader^ produced some of 
d notions should lead to fruitful the finest singing of the evening. 


discussion and re-evaluation. 

Certainly Gavazzeni made a 
good case for this opera, and the 
director Sandro Seqoi, with his lu- 


The other voices were all more 
than adequate, and — above all — 
it was the fusion, the coherence of 
the interpretation that made the 
long but fascinating evening an 


-wmen Rossini cououctcq director Sandro Seqoi, with his In- the interpretation that made me 
ore than a century and a ^ underfilled the charm tong but fascinating evening an 

and wiy appeal of the libretto. The unqualified, auspicious success, 
ipacity audience filled the mostly young orchestra, assembled 
: and Rossini specialists for this occasion (b ut with the 

from all over Italy, hope that a permanent, regional Cnfp] ] < 

i “La Gazza Ladra” is not orchestra soon will be established), lJVJV ILL Ud-LLJJJ. LLo 
unknown (a complete re- played with verve under the veter- 
5 of the work was issued in an maestro, and much of the solo /V. 1 TV7of-r , l-> 

at year), it is still something work was also on an admirable V/ll Oval. W alLil 
rity and this Pesaro revival level. Designer Giuseppe Crisolini 

pificant fllsn because it was created the subdued costumes and TkiTOSCOW (AP) — The Soviet 
on the brand-new critical allowed the action to unfold in a J-VX Union is using satellites to 
of the scare, published by raw-wood pergola behind which help keep watch on seal herds in 
«ini Foundation, which has ibe original backdrops. of Alessan- its vast northern stretches, accord- 
idqnarters- in Pesaro. The dro Sanquirico, designed for the ing to Tass. The news agency re- 


- rity and this Pesaro revival leveL Designer Giuse 
nificant also because it was created the subdued i 
on the brand-new critical allowed the action tc 
. of the score, published by raw-wood pergola b 
ssini Foundation, which has the original backdrop 
tdqnarters' in Pesaro. The dro Sanquirico, desij 
nance was- the opening opera’s premiere at 
M a kosuu opera lestival 1817, were to be seen. 


M OSCOW (AP) — The Soviet 
Union is using satellites to 


Legends 


tele Sam Rests in Troy 

Y. N.Y. (AP) — Just down the road from the Unde Sam Pipe 
id Supply shop, and just up the hill from the Uncle Sam Federal 
Union, rests the grave of Sam Wilson- 
■ ists don't "beat a path to this eastern New York town to see the 
” a according to a legend — disputed by souk htstopans but «n- 
hy Congress — America’s symbol of Uncle Sam began with Sam 
. Every SepL 13, Wilson's birthday, local politicians read speeches 
‘ . paves ie and high school bands play patriotic songs. 

Wilson. »*o died in Troy 8t age 87 m 1854. was a m aipa dtg 
the War of 1812, the U.S. Army appoint^ him or 

S ons for the upstate New York area, askmg him to provide 300 


d which help keep watch on seal herds in 
Alessan- its vast northern stretches, accord- 
far the ing to Tass. The news -agency re- 
Scale in ported from Leningrad that mod- 
ern seal-hunting organizations 
have been developed around the 
White Sea and other regions. 

As part of this program, “the 
herds are observed by earth satel- 
lites and zoological survey planes, 
t-rf-yc r Information thus obtained is used 
LUy for scientific recommendations to - 
* those who breed or hunt sea am- 
ain Pipe nials,” Tass said. 

Federal The agency stressed that Soviet 
seal-hunting “is strictly in tine with I 
i see the international conventions and na- j 
but en> fjonal quotas.” - I 


meat went out in oak casks stamped with the initials EA U& 
rnths later, Gov. Daniel Tompkins went to a Troy Aimy to 
: the food. While there, the stones say, Tompkins asked soldiers 
3e initials on the barrels stood for. 

«as told the “EA” stood for Elbert Anderaon. a ^ 

JST actually stood for “United States," but the 

town Sam Wilson for years, told the governor it stood for Uncle 

» tricked up by Federalist political cartoonists. Within a decade, 
upkryees were saying they worked for “Uncle Sam. 
j» historians contend that “Unde Sam _ merely . 

ing of “US” on government property. But Congress adopt a 
don in 1959 making Sam Wilson's grave a national shnne. I 


Casting Curb | 

WOLVERHAMPTON, England I 
(UP!) — The Open Air theater [ 
company said it is retaliating j 
against government spending cats i 
which trimmed the theater's grant j 
by staging “Snow White and the j 
Two Dwarfs.” 1 

U 

AUTHORS WANTED ! 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER j 

leading wWd» book pobEvfer ytts w» | 
. «npio of Wt npcv flcifw. ooB-ftaion. poem ; 
and rdtebn eK- Mw nobors wri- 

comed. Seod for tree bodhkt H-3 VANTAGE 
fVvv 516 w H Sc. N<t* Y«i, N.\ . 1MU. 

I’AA. 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

\TENICE, SqpL 1 (IHT) — Per- 

Y haps the most memorable 
event so far. at this year’s Venice 
Film Festival took place last night 
in the Rococo 18th-century Teatro 
la Fenice opera house, where the 
late Luchino Visconti’s “Ludwig" 
was screened in its entirety. 
Visconti's romantic biography of 
Lugwig n of Bavaria was released 
in 1973 in a 216-hour version. The 
sequences eliminated — in great 
part relating to the king’s strong 
affinity for his cousbJEuzabeth of 
Austria — have been restored, and 
the complete version runs 444 
hours. A work of pictorial magnifi- 
cence, though one of dramatic 
flaws, it will probably have public 
showing in its reconstructed form. 

The Venice Film Festival is the 
oldest of them all and long held 
rank as the most glamorous. 
Founded in 1933, it was the initial 


In the late 1960s the festival be- 
came entangled in political pink 
tape. Nonconformist directors de- 
manded that it conform to their 
theories, and constant strife led to 
its closing in 1972. Last year, with 
the climate calmed, it ventured a 
cautious comeback and this year 
has sprung from the ashes with a 
competitive program and an inter- 
national jury. Its premiere was 
modest, and bad much to be 
modest about. To ring up the cur- 
tain, Carlo Tnrzi's television report 
on last year's Venetian Carnival 
was projected. 

The first of the competing fea- 
tures was from the United States: 
“Going in Style" by Martin Brest. 
Illness, old age and death have be- 
come subjects for serio-comedy in 
recent U.S. movies and plays, and 
this one, a sort of crook farce, con- 
tains its quota of physical col- 
lapses and funerals. It is rescued 


illiterate peasant woman from a 
Serbian mining colony and her 


As for the rest, Marco Polo nev- 
er saw vanilla, if could not have 
come from Madagascar or Gabon 
and it did not originate in Africa 
or Asia because it is a native of 
Central America (of southeastern 
Mexico, the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica specifies daringly) and was 
unknown elsewhere before the 
Spanish (not the French) discov- 
ered it there. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
not alone in asserting that the Az- 
tecs did not combine chocolate 


three men. The story lumbers ^ it ^ 

through the years of Tito’s reign d vanilla - 11 15 ne F es ~ 

■ , l T.rT.i.TTnVn. - sary to consult a great American 

dSdc, William fKcou-s “Con- 
tal scenes to please even the mem- f - £o Ieam 

«l °f A merK ? n playwnghls. Do- 3.^ did. “TteESpnor [ mShozu- 
spite its downbeat tread and com- 

plexion, it Haims to symbolize the hc , wou 7 no °J er 


RW.ain consistency of honey, which gradu- 

ny B H^ S re 2S^ by T^ ally dissowd in themouth.” ^ 
another heavy sob session in which Prescott, of course, was not 


a widow, discovering her late hus- 
band's infidelity, would ferret out 
his secrets by consorting with his 
mistress. Uv Ufimann is the un- 
happy heroine and registers oceans 


ally dissoved in the mouth." 

Prescott, of course, was not 
there, but Bernardino de Sahagun 
was. A Franciscan missionary to 
Mexico, he was the first to instruct 
Europe about tUxochitl (Aztec for 
vanilla), in his “General History of 


of gloom throughout, but her Things of New Spain.” published 
yearning suggest less the hi 1560 (42 years before CIusius). 


event — outside Hollywood — to fr °m banality by the engaging 
honor the screen’s achievements presence of George Bums, Art 


annually. After the war it regained 
renown, introducing to world at- 
tention Italian neo-realism and the 
Japanese cinema, while the incom- 
parable beauty of its setting 
soothed any pain inflicted by even 
the worst movie. 


presence of George Bums, Art 
Carney and Lee Strasberg enacting 
a trio of elderly roommates who, 
bored by idleness, plot and execute 
a bank robbery. 

Srdjan Karanovic's ’Tetria’s 
Wreath,” from Yugoslavia, is a lu- 
gubrious soap-opera concerning an 


Publishing 

Book 'Remainders’ Are 
Big Volume in the U.S. 

By N.R. Kleinfield 

N EW YORK (NYT) —-To authors, they appear to be indisput- 
able evidence that the world is against them. To publishers, 
they are a p ain l e ss way of unloading books that have run out of 
steam. And to the public, they are unexpected bargains. 

Remainders — those books with reduced prices that repose on 
wobbly tables In the fronts of bookstores — are coming into their 
own. Long snubbed by booksellers as unwanted items, they have 
won new respectability in recent years as the torpid economy and 
rising book prices keep many new titles glued to retail shelves. 

Although no one closely tracks the dimensions of the remainder 
business, dealers reckon that $200 million to S300 million worth of 
discounted books are sold each year. 

“This year, remainder books have experienced increasing unit 
sales, while other aspects of the business have been flat or declin- 
ing," said Mi chad Fine, president of Bookthrift, a remainder 
house owned by Simon & Schuster. 

The first great UJS. remainder house W3S the now-defunct Har- 
lem Book Co. on Manhattan’s 125th Street. In the late 1920s, 
Harlem Book persuaded the United Ggar stores to cany remain- 
ders to buttress tobacco sales. 

The current remainder king is the Outlet Book Co., a sister of 
Crown Publishers that reportedly does roughly half of all remain- 
der business. Founded in 1933, Outlet offers ’about 20.000 active 
titles and figures that it buys 5,000 each year. Among other things, 
it owns the Publishers Central Bureau, a mail-order operation that 
is vaguely like a remainder bode club. Outlet and its competitors 
also arrange to reprint certain titles in low-priced editions that are 
sold an remainder tables. 

‘Priced Too High' 

“It’s not necessarily a bad book that is remaindered,” said 
Outlet President Alan Mirken. “The very biggest-sdlin^ books 
usually end up as remainders. Some books are simply priced too 
high.” 

“A dog to its publisher can be a great book to us,” said Freder- 
ick Weitzen, the president of Sunflower Books, a new remainder 
house. 

Remaindering occurs when the sales of a book slow to a trickle. 
Ideally, this happens when only one or two copies are left in the 
warehouse. In practice, though, it lends to happen when the pub- 
lisher is stuck with many unsold copies. On some gruesome days a 
publishing house discovers it owns more than 100,000 copies of a 
book nobody cares to buy. 

The solution is to remainder the book. The title is taken out of 
prim and offered to the flock of 15-odd remainder houses — firms 
such as Outlet. Bookthrift, Booksales and Overstock. (Some pub- 
lishers, from time to time, also sell remainders directly to stores.) 
The highest bidder peddles the books to stores. Sometimes the big 
bookstore chains or department stores bid on a remainder stock as 
well. It takes an outlay of 50 cents to $7 a book to land most titles 
in the United States, and the difference between a winning and 
losing bid can be as narrow as a penny a book. 

Some books stir zero interest — especially fiction by unknown 
writers — and simply are destroyed. Nor are mass-market paper- 
backs remaindered. But higher-priced trade paperbacks do make 
the remainder tables. 

Authors generally earn nothing on remainders. Most book con- 
tracts specif^ that no royalty will be paid if the publisher remain- 
das the book below its manufacturing cost- 


widow’s inconsolable grief than a 
first-rate actress' disappointment 
on bong handed a difficult script. 

“Masoch,”'-by Brogj Taviam, is 
an attempted biography of Leo- 
pold von Sacha- Masoch, the Aus- 
trian author of “Venus in Furs,” 
whose name has come to denote 
the desire to experience cruelty. 
His grotesque, sen-imposed miser- 
ies cause audiences to titter, and 
the general impression is that of a 
porno film striving to keep a sol- 
emn face. 

In “Phobia,” from Canada, John 
Huston has sought to devise a 
shocker in the manner of Hitch- 
cock's “Psycho,” disclosing a re- 
search physician testing Ms find- 
ings on criminals suffering from 
various delusions. There is frantic 
action, but the necessary suspense 
is lacking. 

Gianni Sena's “La Ragazza tfi 
Via MflJetire” — whistled at dur- 
ing its press showing — is an at- 
tempt to pass off a mean piece of 
vulgarity as sociological study. It 
recounts with a maximum of foul 
language the problems of an ado- 
lescent girl in revolt against her en- 
vironment. She is, indeed, revolt- 
ing. 

The Hungarian entry, “A Spe- 
cial Day,” provides a depressing 
glimpse of the home life of a Jdn- 
1 dergarten teacher and ber endless 
troubles. This is another lengthy 
soap-opera of socialist-realist de- 
sign. Peter Gothar is its author. 

As a relief from these films of 
sudden death and psychopathic 
ailments there is “Opera Prima” 
by Fernando Troeba of Spain, a 
simple boy-race ts-gjrl saga staged 
with sprightly humor. 

Two motion picture luminaries 
who died this year — Alfred 
Hitchcock and Peter Sellers — are 
being honored on the festival pro- 
gram with selections of their films . 


Famous Names 
In New Places 


Gold and Soak 

I suspect that the reason the 
Spaniards did not import v anill a at 
the same time as chocolate was 
that they did not know about its 
flavor. They could have found out, 
of course, from the Aztecs, but 
their soldiers were concentrating 
on finding gold, their priests were 
concentrating on saving souls, and 
neither spent much time in culi- 
nary chitchat with the aborigines. 

Vanilla does not flaunt its mer- 
its. In nature it is virtually odor- 
less. One would not suspect that it 
is capable of exuding so much fra- 
grant. Not only is what is passed 
off on us as vamlla nowadays usu- 
ally artificial, natural vamlla is ar- 
tificial too — in the sense that its 
potential flavor does not become 
active until it is released by man. 

“Vanilla," wrote Louis Lagriffe, 
in “Le Livre des Epices, des Con- 
diments et des Aromates," “is not, 
strictly speaking, either a spice or a 
season er, it would seem more ex- 
am to call it a perfume." It has, 
indeed, nothing to contribute ex- 
cept flavor. That has proved 
enough to keep it in demand 
throughout the world ever since 
people learned how to draw the 
flavor out of it. 

(Sant Vine 

The vanilla plant. Vanilla plani- 
foSa, V. fragrans or V. aromatka, 
is an orchid, a giant vine that de- 
mands the support of a trellis or a 
tree up which it can climb. It is 
capable of reaching a length of 350 
feet. Its fruit is a long thin pod 
filled with a pulpy substance in 
which are embedded a multitude 
of all-but-in visible black seals — 
the tiny specks you may see in va- 
nilla ice cream. 

In less sophisticated days, they 
guaranteed tne authenticity of the 
flavoring, but modem technology 
has proved equal to the challenge 
of providing the specks without 
the aid oF vanilla. The pods, green 
at' first, become a golden yellow 
and reach a length of 4 to 12 inch- 
es by the time they are ready to be 


N EW YORK (AP) — Neunan- picked, which must be done just 
Marcus is coming to New , 


before the moment when, thor- 
oughly ripened, they relit open. 

This means that they must be 
picked individually and by hand, 
as each reaches this precise stage, 
so the same plant must be gone 
over daily until all 40 to 50 pods 
have been gathered. This is only 
one of the painstaking processes 
tiiat make vanilla expensive. Pick- 
ing is followed by others, which, 
over a period of several weeks, 
produce the long, thin, very dark 
brown or almost black bean. 

Fermentation 

Fermentation is perhaps the 
most important factor in convert- 
ing the potential flavor of vanilla 
into actual flavor. There appears 
on the outside of the pod a sort of 
rime, known in the trade as ghre, 
the French word for frost. It is 
formed of concentrated crystals of 
v anillin , sometimes individually 
perceptible; at other times, the 
bean simply looks fuzzy. Vanillin 
is the element chiefly responsible 
for the vanilla flavor (of secondary 
importance is ihe heliotrope-scent- 
ed piperonaJ). If you buy natural 
vanilla beans, look for gtvre. 

Three grades are distinguished 
in the trade. The best is what is 
called in French fine vanilla and, 
in English, legitimate vanilla. The 
pods are thin, eight to 12 inches 
long, almost dead black, with a 
shiny surface covered with gjvrc. 
Next comes woody vanilla (in 
French) or bastard vanilla (in Eng- 
lish), pods five to eight inches long, 
reddish brown, with a dull surface 
and not much givre. Bringing up 
the rear is vanillon, the same word 
in both languages, with thick, flat- 
tened, short (four to five inches) 
soft brown pods. They are often 
partly open and rarely show visible 
signs of givre. Although the odor 
of vanillon is stronger than that of 
the others, it is sharp and coarse. 

There is cot enough natural va- 
nilla in the world to supply even 
the U.S. demand, which increased 
during the last decades of the 19th 
century as the popularity of vanilla 
ice cream grew. This flavor ac- 
counts for 51 percent of ice cream 
sales in the United States, and va- 
nilla is an ingredient of many other 
types of ice cream. The United 
Stales imports 100,000 pounds of 
vanilla annually from Mexico, 
which produces the best, and from 
other tropical American countries. 

Fragrant Pine 

Several other plants contain 
vanillin, though not as abundantly 
as does vamlla itself. In the 
southwestern United States, hikers 
or campers entering a stand of 
ponderosa pine are often struck by 
an odor of vanilla in the air, wMIe 
the tree's bark smells of it. 

What seems to have been the 
first vanilla substitute was devel- 
oped in Germany in 1876 from eu- 
.genol, contained in essence of 
clove. Germany manufactures 
much of the artificial vanilla used 
in Europe, but it is very strong in 
flavor, has to be used cautiously, 
and is coarse, much inferior to the 
real thing. 

However, synthesizers of vanilla 
probably do better than the mani- 
pulators of food who produced 
what Balzac referred to in "La Ra- 
boidlleuse " as “little pots of cream 
in which the vanilla had been re- 
placed by burnt oats, as much like 
vanilla as chicory is like coffee." 

The United States has long been 
in the habit of using vanilla in liq- 
uid form. Extract of vanilla is con- 
venient to use, and recommend- 
able enough when it is really ex- 
tracted from vanilla but this is 
rare. In my home we use vanilla in 
the form of beans: Put a pod in 
your cake or custard, and remove 
it after cooking, it can be reused a 
good many times before its flavor 
begins to fade. But even with va- 
nilla beans you are not always safe 
from merchants’ ingenuity - — bas- 
tard vanilla or even vanillon is 
sometimes rolled in benzoic acid 
crystals, thus producing an excel- 
lent simulation of the gri w. which 
makes the inferior bean look like 
the best grade. 

GWawtev Root 


IN Marcus is coming to New 
York and Abercrombie & Fitch 
has gone to Dallas. 

The Abercrombie store opened 
in Texas last week, with the same 
kind of exotic merchandise that 
once drew well-heeled sportsmen 
to New York to suit up for adven- 
ture. 

Neiman’s will open its New 
York area branch, in the Westches- 
ter County suburb of White Plains, 
on SepL £ 

New York hasn't had an Aber- 
crombie's since late 1977 when the 
chain went bankrupt after 85 years 
in business and the Madison Ave- 
nue store and eight branches 
around the country were closed. 
The name Abercrombie & Fitch 
was benight by Oshman's Sporting 
Goods of Houston, which opened 
the Dallas store. 


CHANEL 

BOUTIQUE 

31, RUE GAMBON -PARIS 1** 
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International Restaurant Guide 

FRANCE 

PARIS - RIGHT BANK 

BONNE FQDRCHETTE tamdc mmi. btaM. ctoic.. UmtCch%nr. 

LE CONNIES 
G0LDENBER6 JO 

GRAND ZINC "" d 

LE CORSAIRE Ind Iac«— "? aiTmeM!: 1111 ^ 

LA MERE CATHERINE 
MOISSON DU Cia 

SAVOYARD V 4 w 

PARIS - LEFT BANK 

ASSIETTE AD BEORRE 

CHEZ FRAN||0ISE 3S? 

LA COUPOLE Atenfpemauw (porieiflfl^ " m - *° 11 P- m - 32Q.1-4J0. 102, Bid. 

RKTAURAMT PAMMONTSOURIS BaaWWBWS 

Menu F. 73.60, service included. 

PORT SAINT BERNARD U.SA 



,-9u. 







CHANEL(X)CREATIONS 


brownie. Lunds, tfimen, s uppers untf 2 ojh Rons emfcionee. 

HOLLAND 

AMSTERDAM 

RIR RflflM ft? Aratcrdaw Sqneao HtodL The batf Impeded UA. beef in Pine . 

niH nUUffl nafldmea to B—muMcin an e h j pi eet i mB|» li uKi Ll C aH«n yd T. (020)31220. 

SWITZERLAND 

GENEVA 

LA PERU DU LAC 



$736 Bonk N 3 
imj n*m Can 
5580 Brolof Res 
300 Bramalaa 
1175 Bronda M 
3000 BCFP 
3165 BC Phono 
22750 BriMHWk 
100 Budd Can 
25700 CAE 
21«3 Cad Fry 
32500 Cal Paw A 
15010 COfflllO „ 
22590 C Nor west 


33 + Vi 
23 - W 
1500— V* 
11W.+ M 
34W + 1 
16 

16 — U 
1 660- M 
7»- a 
23—1$ 
nvi— wa 
18W 

1SK + 1VS 
27 W— V, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


HITACHI LIMITED 

(CDRo) 


Tbr undersigned announces that the Annu- 
al Report 1980 ol Hitachi Limited will be 
. available in Amsterdam at 
Algcmene Bonk Nederland N.V.. 

" ' Anuierdaro-Rotterdam Bank N.V.. 

Bank Mees & Hope NV, 

Pierson. Hetdring & Pierson N.V., 
Kas-Asoociatie N.V. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

,i Amsterdam. Aupust Sbth, I960. 


MARITA ELECTRIC WORKS LTD. 

(CDR*) 


The undersigned announces that the Annu- 
al Report I960 of Makila Electric Works 
Ltd. will be available in Amsterdam at 
Pierson. Hddrinc & Piereon N.V.. 
Algemene Bank Nederland N.V- 
Amste rdam- Rotterdam Bank N.V.. 

Bank Moca & Hope NV. 

Kaa- Associate N.V. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

Amsterdam. August 26vh, 1980. 



We specialize in 

a wide variety of financial services to the 

aviation and aerospace industry. 


Such services include 

the financing of aircraft and related equipment. 

leasing, project financing, mergers. 


acquisitions and buy-outs. 

For information, please call: 

EF. Hutton & Company Inc. 

Peter M. Detwiler 

Andrew K. Selden 

Vice Chairman 

Senior Vice President 

One Battery Park Plaza 

43 Ave. Marceau 

New York, New York 10004 

75116 Paris, France 

Telephone (212) 742-6736 

Telephone 723-6151 

TLX 422230 

TLX 630975 

Barton P. Ferris, Jr. 

Steven J. Gilbert 

First Vice President 

First Vice President 

One Battery Park Plaza 

One Battery Park Plaza 

New York. New York 10004 

New York, New York 10004 

Telephone (212) 742-6734 

Telephone (212) 742-5212 

TLX 422230 

TLX 422230 

E.F. Hutton & Company Inc. 

Investment Bankers- 




London Commodities 

(Floures in storHna rw metric lent 
September 1.T989 


CtOM 

(BW-Askad) 


Prevtoos 

(CtOMt 


London Metals Market 

l Floiirtn In stwrUno per matrlc ten) 

(Silver In ponce per rror ounce) 
soatooi b ar l.W 


oS 341X0 338X0 

n lots oisa tom. 

COCOA 

Sea 940X0 935X0 

Doc 982X0 974X0 

NW ton 1X17 

fltav 1X42 1X39 

SU 1X65 1X40 

DM I.1W 1.117 

irir lots of m hxw. 
COFFEE 

Sen 1X50 1X25 

Nov 1X9S 1X73 

Jan 1.145 1.122 

Nkir 1.175 1.151 

MOV 1.190 1.165 

Jlv N.T. N.T. 

Sep N.T. N.T. 

4J60iOt90f5tOiK. 


935X0 936X0 
977X0 97BX0 
1X19 1X20 

1X41 1X42 

1X62 1X63 

1X04 1X88 


916X0 937X0 
979X0 980X0 
1X20 1X32 

1X39 1X40 

1X61 1X62 

1XB8 1X05 
1,110 1,113 


1X33 1X30 
1X75 1X74 

1.123 1,124 

1.158 1.140 

1,160 1.170 

U90 1,195 

1X00 1X30 


1X65 1X68 
1.114 1,115 
1.145 1.146 

1.180 1.180 
1.193 1X00 

1X00 1X30 
1X25 1X50 


Tartar 
Bid Asked 

Copper wire bars: 

Soot H2SX0 826X0 

3 months 842X0 8050 

C ath od es ; spot 796X0 797X0 

3 months 817.50 518X0 

Tin: soot 7,105X0 7,115X0 

Smooths 7,100X0 7.110X0 

Load: SPOT 333X0 353X0 

3 months 366X0 364 jM 

Zinc; soot 312X0 314X0 

3 months 324X0 325X0 

Sliver; soot 666X0 667X0 

3 mo nths 694X0 69450 

Aluminium; mot 696X0 699.00 

3 month* 701X0 101X0 

Nickel; spot 2X70X0 2X80X0 

3 months 2X95X0 2X00X0 


P r t r l u M 
Bid Ai**d 


Floating Rate Notes 

Closing prices, September 1, 1980 


82850 82950 Asp-Ors Index : 83.18 
BI6J0 147X0 Previo u s : 0458 
797X0 799X0 

7,130x0 7,i4flixo Brussels 

7.135X0 7,140X0 
wm 3S850 
372X0 37250 

32050 32150 
33150 332X0 

671X0 67450 

70050 701X0 
709X0 711X0 

709X0 70950 

2X76X0 2X81X0 
2719X0 2X71X0 


Boone index; 165X8 
Previous : 16658 


Banks 

Issuer-Mlii con-Mot. Cowan Next BW ftskd 


Issoer-Mln coe-Mof. 


i Next Bid Ask* 


European Gold Markets 


AM. PM. NX. 

London 629X5 62875 —250 

Zurich 627X0 42850 — 3X0 

Ports (125 kilo) 63367 62L17 — 855 

Official morning and oftemoon flidnas for 

London and Parts, aoenmo and dealno orioM lor 
Zurich. 

U5. dollars par ounce. 


Gold OptiOIlS (prices in S/oz.) 


28 Nov. 80 26F*t> B1 



34X038X0 

25X039X0 

15X019X0 

11X015X0 

8X011X0 


Cah) bJkn 4285042850 

Valems White Weld SjV 

L Quat du Moat-Btanc 
1211 Genera I. Switzerland 
TeL 310251 - Telex 28305 


New issue 


This advertisement appears as a mailer of record only 


September 1, I960 




EUROPEAN 

COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 

DM 150,000,000 
7%% Bond Issue 1980/1992 


Interest rate: 
Issue price: 
LHe: 

Redemption: 


Listing: 


77a "A payable annually on 2nd September 
100 Vo 

12 years maximum 

The loan is redeemable at par beginning after 4 years free of redemption 
through drawings by lot in 8 instalments to DM 18.750,000.- each, payable 
on 2nd September of each of the years 1985 until 1992. so that the entire Loan 
will have been redeemed on 2nd September, 1992, at the latest. 

Frankfurt (Main), Berlin, Dusseidorf, Hamburg, Munchen 


Deutsche Bank 

Ahiieflgeseitschan 
also tar 

Deutsche Bank Berlin 
Akii0flQii5all3rtiaft 

Commerzbank 

Aktiengeaeilaaiah 
Blao tar 

Berliner Commerzbank 

Akiienpeseiischofl 


Dresdner Bank 

AMionjesonnha't 
jlss lor 

Bank fur Handel und Industrie 

Ah;>enscso:!sdiaii 

Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale 


Bank fOr Gemelnwlrtschatt 
Aktiengoso'ischail 


Berliner Bank 

Aktiengosei i sawR 

Hardy & Co. GmbH 

Simon bank 

AUiengciaUschall 

M. ML Wartourg-Brinckmann, 
Wirtz & Co. 


Amslerdam-Rotlerdam Bank N.V. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

Kuwait Investment Company 
(SJUt) 

Union Bank of Switzerland 
(Securities) 


Bayerische HypotheXen- und 
Wechsel-Bank 

Ain rangosei istfu tl 

Berliner Handets- 
und Frankfurter Bank 

Merck, Flndc & Co. 

J. H. Stein 


Banca Commercials Italians 

Banque Populaire Suisse SJV. 
Luxembourg 


Bayerische Vereinsbank 

A-iiangpoeiladiali 

Deutsche Girozentrale 
— Deutsche Kommunatbank 

Sal. Oppenheim Jr. & Cie. 

Trinkaus & Burkhardt 

WesHalenbank 

A,-..cry*>,cli%dia*t 

Banque Internationale 
A Luxembourg S JX. 

Credit Suisse First Boston 


Soetete G4n6rale de Banque S JL Swiss Bank Corporation 

International 


S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 



BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

; 

l ] S $75 million bonds Loan 
1976/83 al floating rate. 

The rale n( interest ,i|i|iliej!i|e fi»r the si\ month period beginning 
mu September 1. 1*380 and m-i b\ the rvferenre agent is 1216% annually. 


Frankfurt 



F.T.30 Index :4B87S 
Previous : 4KLTB 



Unusual .■■■■■. 
Career Opportunity 

Our internationally based Corporate Training.PrQgn ^ . 
is designed to offer future management opportunities:^- -.- 
those who can demonstrate an exceptional ability, eitl^ • 
in their university careers or elsewhere. It is of IS rabnC . ■ 
duration, in Paris, London and New York, giving bra 
exposure to banking and diversified financial servifcfc;-.-.-. 

■ ■ > r-c 

If you are of German, French or other E.E.C. natic^ ~ 
ality, in your early, or mid twenties, and your career she • • 
achievement in a competitive environment, then cone.- . .. 
Mr. N. T. Carter, Recruitment Officer, Merrill Lyn~x^ 
International &. Co. , 3-5 Newgate Street, ' - r;' r f 

London EC 1 A 7D A. 

Merrill Lynch fj‘. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


GROUPE HOTELIER INTERNATIONAL 
recherche pour occuper Je 

POSTEDE RESIDENT a TRIPOU (Libya) 0 

UN INGENIEUR 
DIPLOME GRANDE ECOLE 

II sera charge de la supervision (Tun grand ensemble hfitelier . ■ 
en corns de construction. 

De sexieuses references dans des responsabilites similaires ■' 
sontexigees. •- 

E anglais parie et ecrit est requis, la coimalssance de Taiabe • 
est souhahee. : 

Erwoyer CV. et p retentions a Philippe de Montenay - NOVOTEL 
SI EH Autoroute A6 - CE 1405 
91019 feVRY CEDEX. 


TECHNICAL J 


MORCO A/S DRILLING 
CONTRACTOR 

Experienced oilfield drilling personnel 
required for the North Sea. 
Positions exist for fooipushers and drillers 

Direct your inquiries to 

Personnel Manager . 

MORCO A/S, 

P O. Box 65 r 

Tananger 4056 NORWAY, 
or phone 474596766 collect. 


t 
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Soaring Fees at Heathrow 
Raise Anger of Airlines 


>£ / .'. ^ By Carble Shifrin now acd offended everyone," said reasonable rale of return on assets, 

f: v ASHINGTON, .SepL 1 (WP) a 5 J >u ^ ce - after depredation. As provided in 

Airline and government offi- A w . e ^ exactly the same as the Bermuda-2, the user charges are 
Y around, the. world are smart- 9 Kath Pickering. Brit- also supposed to be based on 

i under the effects of charges , manager in Washing- “sound economic principles” and 

“id by the -British government v® . “ c East, “Since Lon- on the “generally accepted ac- 
‘ more than doable die cost of “? 13 ^ base, we pay more counting practices” of the country 
1‘ *'*" Ijiig a plane at London's ° y 16 charges than anyone, concerned. 

rhmw Airport. ■ -Some airline officials- feel that . The airlines' and governments’ 

fader new rates introduced last tilc transatlantic carriers are still lawyers, accountants and econo- 



tices” of the country 


The airlines' and governments’ 
lawyers, accountants and econo- 


can be attacked on a number of 
grounds and that the British may 


li’St now costs' nearly Si 0,000 Paying a disproportionate share of mists think that the airport charges 

nil a Boeing 747 at Heathrow the peak period charges at can be attacked on a number of 

og ipeak Bouts. This amount Heathrow. Because of time zone grounds and that the British may 

ales fees for landing, terminal differences, airport curfews and have failed to comply with the 

)■: ' passenger service, security and ot ^ er scheduling constraints, trans- terms of the Bermuda agreement. 

rf, . jug. a year ago, the qnw Atlantic airlines are forced to con- For instance, in determining 

mg cost about 40 or 50 per- duct their operations during those how much revenue must be raised 

'■iT r less- • peak hours. . _ from the airlines in order to meet 

K new rftawn run to wijT Ti on s 1° Edition, transatlantic earn- the target return on investment for 
oDars a year for each, of the ^ Ien d to use heavier, wide-bo- nationalized industry, the British 

acs operating _ at Heathrow. ' ■ 

.' T " cost averages out to about. $40 ■ ■ ™ ■ T _ 

•v’ r . j^^^ Jumbo -* et ’ ^ of - British: airport charges have always been 

• 1 Jun^n^WOTid” 6 k£ they have shot op because of 

borrowing abUtty of 

■ H' S’ nationalized industries. 

{.. indaiy ’ airport, Gatwidt, where 11 " ?■■ ■ — - 1 

• --- * ed fVnrinaO. Airiine sources Airports Authority apparently 
YansWorld' Airlines is in the charge werease more fails to take into account enor- 

> w position as Fan 1 Am. Richard !»»(*> — =*om *77 million 

to TWA- S assistanl gwsal “ '* ?“* 


differences, airport curfews and have failed to comply with the 
other scheduling constraints, trans- terms of the Bermuda agreement, 
atlantic airlines are forced to con- For instance, in determining 
duct their operations during those how much revenue must be raised 
peak hours. . . from the airlines in order to meet 

In addition, - transatlantic earn- the target return on investment for 
ers tend to use heavier, wide-bo- nationalized industry, the British 


British airport charges have always been 
high 9 but they have shot up because of 
limits on the borrowing ability of 
nationalized industries . 


died equipment Airline sources 
say. the charges increase more 
sharply as aircraft weight increases 
but contend that there is little con- 
nection between, aircraft weight 


ra« ihit"vMr f«vm m Authority of the services provided. 


rges this year, up from 57.5 
lion last vear. 

.'o place in context the $9,722 
t it now costs to land a -747 at 


British charges have always been 
high, compared with airports in 
most other countries. But they 




■TSiSSSSS^rASi P ^^Qmser^govem- 

Sdte, the - 3® 1 Minister Margaret 


npUed by the Inlenmfional Air - S™ 1 “ "unmer Margaret 

msport Association indicates SHlSSS-f*' 

itarimilar landing it would cost alnlrty of the soiled nafionahred 

V, MU $3,780. atCharies de GaiiOe jSSJ^S 

- - rport in Paris, $3,921 at Amster- ' ® n ?fL ; Airports * u_ 

• m and $4,122 in Geneva. ***£- The mdustnes were also 

’ larges in Madrid, Rome and ' told ^ 10 makm 8 a 

range from $1,194 to f!°P a f TC S r L? a m ^^ tSDeat ~ a 
776. teal rate of return of 6 percent on 

An aidme sending a 747 to New gg. * 6 P™*” 1 

ark's JFK Intetnaliohal Airport, ■ a ftS52“Sf w ?L . . 

e most expensive in the u£ted Bt^cafly, they have undertak- 
a t« wi-HjIrfroiv about STfilfi en to finance future improvements 


Mark's JFK Intetnaliohal Airport, 
^ e most enxhsive in the United 

« r% I ares, would pay about $3,616, 

ICII ing lATA figures. At Lo 
s, the landing of a 747 wo 
I and at Washington's 
F|/i $, tljhtematioiiaJ Airport, $96 7, 


through ennent user charges,” 

9s iito^S?747 * 2 *% ass *} mt u-s. 


secretigy of state for transporta- 

[ rhtenatibnal Axroml^%7: . &oa Unexplained m a reoent 

,Jl t . - . H mterview. ^Thor charges were out 

In the^sL u^s primarily U.S. of line before, and now they're 

^-SiPHS w ??o Were W double comparable figures for the 
£ British. The U.S. earners- felt, rest of Enrooe” 

- .istreated because the British Air- . ^ „ 

arts Authority used ‘to iihpose ■ P«^icy<}i*est«»ds ; 

gher landing duhges for planes Accctnfing to UjS. airiine and 
a tra n sa t lantic routes than on JEu- government officials who would 


•v , • • jjean .routes. .. ■.. . 

- But now the British have elnm- 
ated' tfc differential - between 
ansatlamic and European flights 
: _ ^ — and irisiiig all of them consider- 
bly: Consequently, some trf die 
tuuges for me European airlines 
i; : 'ave^nmiq^byagraBterpecoeni-. 

ge dam far transatlantic camera. 
“ThefVe spread the damage 

Jutput Forecast 
To Drop in UoK. 

- LONDON, SepL I (AP-DJ) — 

IUM1 xonomic activity in' Britain will 

edine twtx the next 18 months, 
i "itough inflation and interest rates 
. Iso will fall, the Confederatkm of 
ritish Industry forecast in its tat- 
i TTiiinnrhly'trriiilT irfiort 

tv || The country’s main employers' 
/T; * ‘ lT j;joup said that output win fall by 
IT* ■ 1 ‘^^25 peroent tltis year, and by 0J 
• . ■Percent next year. The manufae- 

oring sector will be the hardest hit 
_ *y lower drinand, and its output is 

to drop 6.75 peroent this 
^^\ear, and 33pereent next year, the 
jtoupsaid. 

’ _ u However, its .airvey indicates 

baL based an an apparent sharp 
■ -fripin the rate at which. manufac- 
Hit “ arcre are increasing their prices,. 

fie wholesale price index will in- 

L :p Acase 14 percent in November 
^shu , a year earlier, down from 

E prO^C 25 penieni in July. The group 
s— |so -sees a decline in profit mar- 

. -Ms, a sharp rise in unemployment 
~ ‘ 'gd 1 increased company borrow- 


govemmem onioais wno would 
like to sec- the . charges lowered, 
there are questions about the Brit- 
ish policy that have to be answered 
before deciding whether action is 
appropriate or justified. ■ 

For example^ are the charges 
*^ust and -reasonable” as required 
by Bermuda-2, the agreement that 
governs air services between the 
united Kingdom and die United 
States? To be considered just and 
reasonable, they are supposed to 
reflect, but not exceed, the full cost 
of providing appropriate airport 
and air navigation facilities and 
services, and may provide for a 


Airports Authority apparently 
fa il s to take into account enor- 
mous profits — about $77 million 
in a recent reporting year — made 
on its various concessions. It 
counts in only the money made 
from traffic operations (landing 
fees and so on) — $15 milli on, by 
comparison, that same year. 

If the authority’s concession rev- 
enues were added to its operating 
revenues, the rate of return would 
exceed 6 percent, according to one 
analysis. - Under British govern- 
ment policy, exceeding the 6 per- 
cent mark would quahfy it to turn 
to outride sources of financing as 
an alternative to recovering all of 
its capital requirements from the 
airlines, this analysis goes on. 

Accomtmg Practices 

Numerous other economic or 
accounting practices of the British 
Airports Authority are bring ques- 
tioned. 

Is the authority fair in its defini- 
tion of assets on which it is seeking 
return? Runways are considered 
assets listed at replacement cost 
using today's inflated c urren cy, de- 
spite the fact that they will be re- 
paired, not replaced. 

Is the authority’s use of depred- 
ation reasonable? When its assets 
are fully depreciated, they are re- 
valued again, at replacement cost; 
for purposes of computing the rate 
of return. Ibis grossly inflates the 
asset base and gives rise to a much 
higher rate of investment, accord- 
ing to one analysis. If the authority 
is using replacement cost basis ac- 
counting. as it says, it should be 
showing substantial depreciation 
in its accounts — but it does not 
appear to. 

Is it fair to require the authority 
to get a return on new investment 
each year even though the invest- 
ment is not ready yet Users begin 
paying for projects and facilities 
that are under construction — fa- 


cilities they do not and may never 
use. 

Bruce Selfon, chief of the De- 
partment of Transportation’s in- 
ternational aviation division, said 
that the U.S. government is at- 
tempting to reach some conclu- 
sions about whether the British 
have in fact violated the terms of 
the agreement U.S. officials have 
already had some discussions with 
the British. “At this point I can't 
tell you what our final determina- 
tion will be,” he said. “If the U.S. 
reaches a conclusion that there are 
particular problems, we will have 
to have further goyenuzient-to-gov- 
emmeai consultations.” 

Lawsuits Considered 

Meanwhile, Pan Am and TWA 
have each instructed their attor- 
neys to determine whether they 
can file suit in the British courts 
alleging that the charges fail to 
meet the test of reasonableness. 

Also, airlines operating at 
Heathrow have formed a group to 
explore whatever legal and other 
remedies are available. Besides 
suing the British Airports Authori- 
ty, another possible course is to 
force the authority to sue the air- 
lines to collect the charges and, in 
doing so, attempt to convince the 
courts that the charges are reason- 
able. There is also some talk of 
paying at last year’s rate and put- 
ting the rest in an escrow account 
to be paid to the British authorities 
if and when they nuke a convinc- 
ing case to the airlines thm the new 
charges are reasonable. 

IATA, the organization of world 
airlines that functions both as a 
trade association and a mechanism 
for fare-setting, has also become 
involved in the issue on behalf of 
its members. “We are trying to get 
the British to let airport improve- 
ments be financed in the open 
market, rather than sucking this 
out from airlines today who are al- 
ready in difficulty,” said Knot 
Hammar&kjokL IATA’s director 
general. 

So far, the British Airports Au- 
thority has stuck to its position but 
it has scheduled a meeting with 
airline officials for next month in 
London. 


Hunt Sees 
His Errors 
With Silver 

DALLAS, SepL 1 (AP-DJ) — 
Nelson Bunker Hunt now says 
that he and his brother Herbal 
“should have unloaded” some 
of their extensive silver hold- 
ings in March instead of letting 
the market crumble around 
them, the Dallas Morning 
News reported yesterday. 

In one of his rare interviews 
since the price of silver fell to 
less than $20 an ounce from 
more than $50, Mr. Hunt said 
“I think at $50 [silver’s peak 
price in January] the market 
got too high and ft caused a lot 
of problems.” 

"On my side, I wish the mar- 
ket had never gone ova $20. 
Thai would have been much 
better. Because, you know, we 
didn't sell anything, we didn’t 
buy anything,” he said. 

“But the fact thai it went 
high caused everbody to start 
screaming and y effing. " 

Mr. Hunt blamed the gover- 
nors of the U.S. commodity ex- 
changes and speculators who 
disrupted t rading for the col- 
lapse, saying that he may have 
'nw m-wimnn^ the determina- 
tion of commodity exchange re- 
gulators and government agen- 
cies to break him and Herbal. 

Mr. Hunt confirmed that he 
met in Europe with New York 
commodities broker Norton 
Waltuch and some overseas 
investors suspected by the US. 
government of trying to coma 
the silver markeL At the tune, 
Mr. Hunt and the foreign inves- 
tors together controlled more 
than 85 percent of the wold's 
available rilva. the Morning 
News said. 

At the start at 1980, Mr. 
Hunt and his brother owned or 
had rights to 57 peroent of all 
new silver produced in the non-' 
O wn muni s t world and two ma- 
jor commodity exchanges al- 
tered their rules because of 
those vast holdings, hoping to 
halt the rise in silver prices, the 
newspaper said. 
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Price Undercutting Cited 

EEC Imposes Duty on U.S. Yarn 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank exchange rates for September 1, 1980, excluding bank service charges 
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All these securities haring been sold, this annoaocemeni appears as a matter of record only. 


Azienda Autonoma delle ■ 

Ferrovie dello Stato 

U.S. $250,000,000 

Floating Rate Notes 1988 
Convertible until February 1986 into 9J per cent. 

Bonds 1992 

by virt ue of existing Legislation Direct 
and Unconditional General Obligations of 

The Republic of Italy 




reneh Minimum Wage 

SepL 1 (APrDJ) —The 
'guaranteed minimum wage 
increased 2.1 percent today to 
449 francs ($3.43) an hour, fol- 
ihe 1.5-percmt growth in 
prioe index for July. 
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By Paul Lewis 

PARIS. Sept. 1 (NYT) — The 
European Economic Community 
today imposed a penal duty on fast 
growing imports of U.S. polys lex 
yarn. The gesture underscores the 
risk of a transatlantic trade war 
this fall as Weston economies 
stagnate and protectionist senti- 
ment grows. 

The duties were imposed by the 
EEC's Executive C ommi ssion in 
Brussels, which accused U.S. pro- 
ducers of “dumping” (heir yam on 
European markets, or selling it at 
lower prices than they charge in 
the United States. U.S. fibers oost 
up to 20 percent less than those 
produced by European makers, the 
Commission said, with the result 
that European producers have 
been unable to raise their prices to 
offset rising cal costs. 

The Commission also criticized 
US. producers for refusing to co- 

Good Year Seen 
For Steel in US. 

NEW YORK, SepL I (AP-DJ) 
— SepL 30 will mark the end of 
what doubtlessly will prove the 
worst quarter in steel industry his- 
tory in the United States, but the 
manufacturers should make a prof- 
it for the year as a whole, Barron's 
Financial Weekly reported today. 
And 1981 should show significant 
gains ova this year, it adds. 

Producers see 1980 shipments of 
80 million tons, down from last 
year's 1013 million. With this 
year's nosedive by business activi- 
ty, orders for sted were as low as 
50 percent of capacity in July. 
“Our order book dropped 85 per- 
cent in 47 days,” said the president 
of National Steel, Howard Love. 

The steel industry moved swiftly 
to avoid an inventory build-up. 

With the working off of custom- 
er inventories, a pickup in the capi- 
tal goods sector, and easier credit 
for consumer durables purchases, 
industry shipments next year could 
bounce bade to 90 million tons. 
Barron’s says. 


ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC 

EXTERNAL US* BONDS . 

THE WESTON GROUP 

mokes a market, 
inol! series 

Enquiries to: 

8002 ZURICH Slocfcerstr. 10. 
Telex: 53711. TeL: 2011350. 
PANAMA 5, R.P. 

Via Enpana, 200 - 7° pwo 
Tx.-. 368636. TeL: 23-53 80. 


operate with its investigation of 
the dumping charges brought by 
European producers, by providing 
details of their costs and pricing 
policy. 

[The EEC said that the investi- 
gation found imports erf U.S. po- 
lyester yam in the community rose 
from 9,817 metric tons (or 4 per- 
cent of the EEC market) in 1978 to 
27,878 tons (or 10 percent) last 
year, AP-Dow Jones reported. 

[“The two markets most affected 
were the U.K., where imports rose 
from S.9 percent in 1978 to 14,9 
percent in 197 9, and Italy where 
they rose from 1.6 to 9.9 percent,” 
according to the Commision.] 

Levels of Duties 

The new import duties, which 
initially will last for four months, 
will be 15.6 percent for non- tex- 
tured yam, except for those pro- 
duced by Faustina n Chemical Inter- 
national, which is required only to 
pay 13.7 percent on its exports to 
Europe. 

Imports of non-textured yarn 
win be subject to a 9 .6- percent ad- 
ditional duty, although MacFidd 
Texturing, one of the few U.S. 
companies to cooperate with the 
Commission, is provisionally 
excused while information it pro- 
vided on pricing is examined. 

International trade law has al- 
ways condemned dumping as an 
unfair way for companies to in- 
crease their overseas market, but 
the European case against the U.S. 
spinners, officials concede, also 
touches on another much more 
dangerous trade quarrel between 


Europe and the United States. A 
major reason why U.S. chemical fi- 
ber makers can sell so cbeapily in 
Europe today is that U.S. oil price 
controls give the fiber makers ac- 
cess to a cheaper petroleum 
feedstock than their foreign com- 
petitors. 

Area of Friction 

The whole range erf European 
chemical, plastics and fertilizer 
makers, all of whom use oil as a 
raw material, are pressing for gov- 
ernment action against U.S. com- 
petitors. 

The EEC allowed Britain to lim- 
it imports of U.S. synthetic fibers 
early this year but did not allow 
other member nations to do so, 
fearing that general curbs on U.S. 
oil-based imports could spark a 
trade war that might drag the 
West's weakened economies down 
into a recessionary spiral 

The international trading system 
is also very vulnerable to protec- 
tionist pressures in the areas of Eu- 
ropean steel exports to the United 
States and Japanese automobile 
exports. 

President Carter is under pres- 
sure in these areas to take trade ac- 
tion that European industry would 
strongly object to and which could 
make the demands for retaliation 
difficult for their governments to 
resisL 

Markets Closed 

All financial markets in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada were closed 
Monday for Labor Day. 
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“A price like that” he teased, 
“and they don’t conceal the screws?” 


“Actually”, I pointed out, “those 
tiny hexagonal screws, as you call 
them, are an intrinsic part of 
the design. Eight of them. In 18 carat 
gold. Locking the distinctive geometric 
bezel to the face of the watch. Tightly 
as a porthole.” 

For all my friend’s flippancy, 
he was fascinated. 

Royal Oak is a completely 
individual watch. 

Its character is unmistakable, 
whether it's worked in 18 carat yellow 
gold. Or steel. Or even a striking 
combination of gold and steel. 

Or scaled down to the unexpectedly 
feminine ladies’ versions. 

Royal Oak is water resistant to 
a depth of 300 ft And yet the case 
encloses one of the slimmest self- 
winding calendar movements ever 
created. 

“But why Royal Oak?” he 
persisted. “Originally”, I explained, 

“ the Royal Oak watch was designed 
in stainless steel and named after 
two British Royal Navy steel ships of 
the turn of the century. 


These were named “Royal Oak” 
after the hollow tree where the future 
King Charles II of England is reputed 
to have found refuge from his 
enemies.” 

“We might say”, he ventured, 

“a symbol of powerful force protecting 
a precious life 

“I couldn’t 
have put it 

better myselP,/^^gB||fi^^ 


Pf/ 
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Crossword fly Eugene T. Maleska 



ACROSS 

1 Become 
washed out 
5 Key on a 
calculator 
9 Prefix with 
bellum 

13 Mars, to 
Homer 

14 Geneva is one 

15 Sign on an inn 

17 Pitching star 

19 Let in 

20 “ Yankee 

Doodle dandy” 

21 Sch. affiliate 

22 Hijack 

24 Mrs., in 
Mexico 

25 Golf club 

27 Aries 

28 Angler's 
headache 

29 Dido 

30 Native of: 
Suffix 

31 Place for a 
chapeau 

32 Big . Calif. 

34 Member of the 

congregation 

36 Three, to Tonio 

39 Ebbs 

41 Dummkopf 

42 Backup man 
for 17 Across 


44 Faulkner’s 
" Reivers” 

46 Champagne 
bucket 

47 In the 
preceding mo. 

48 Horse blanket 

52 Eight quarts 

53 Guidonian note 

54 Buchwald’s 
forte 

55 Kindled 

56 Inst, at Baton 
Rouge 

57 Bishopric 

58 Stanley 
Steamer, e.g. 

59 Broadway 
musical 

61 Stowe girl 

64 “Stretch” 

Inning 

65 Sector 

66 Restore to 
copy 

67 Cleave 

68 Landlord's due 

69 Nabors role 

DOWN 

1 Bluebeard’s 
curious wife 

2 “Butcher'd to 

make 

holiday”: 

Byron 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 
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Weather- 


3 Strip a ship 

4 Sigma 

5 Bench guards 
it 

6 " Come 

Back to Me” 
(Etna’s song). 

7 Cousin of a 
gee- tar 

8 Notched 

9 Damascene, 
e.g. 

10 Silent approval 

11 Auto-racing 
star 

12 Moslem rulers’ 
domains 

16 Old hands 

18 Selective 
gourmand 

23 Fooyong 

26 Greetings 

27 Kern musical: 
1933 

28 Sault 

Marie 

33 Ziegfeld 
creations 

35 Pequod 
crewman 

36 Long hits 

37 Swann or Fisk 

38 Optional 
course 

40 Porous 

43 Annoy 

45 Satisfy edacity 

49 Precision or 
refinement 

50 Proverbial 
broadener 

51 What 
soda-water 
manufacturers 
do 

54 Attack 

56 Catch 

57 Anna of 
“Nana”: 1934 

60 Bo Derek film 

62 Choler 

63 Thought- 
transfer 
Initials 



C F 



C F 

ALGARVE 

21 70 

Fair 

MADRID 

30 B6 

AMSTERDAM 

17 63 

Cloudy 

MIAMI 

2t 82 

ANKARA 

32 W 

Fair 

MILAN 

24 79 

ATHBNS 

32 W 

Fair 

MONTREAL 

23 n 

BEIRUT 

29 84 

Fair 

MOSCOW 

11 52 

BELGRADE 

20 68 

Cloudy 

MUNICH 

11 52 

BERLIN 

16 61 

Cloudy 

HEW YORK 

38 82 

BRUSSELS 

18 M 

Fair 

NICE 

27 11 

BUCHAREST 

25 77 

Cloudy 

OSLO 

19 44 

BUDAPEST 

19 66 

Cloudy 

PARIS 

19 44 

CASABLANCA 

25 77 

Fair 

PRAGUE 

13 55 

COPENHAGEN 

16 61 

Fair 

ROME 

27 81 

COSTA DEL SOL 

27 11 


SOFIA 

17 63 

DUBLIN 

19 46 

Cloudy 

STOCKHOLM 

18 64 

EDINBURGH 

IB 64 


TEHRAN 

34 93 

FLORENCE 

29 84 

Fair 

TEL AVIV 

31 m 

FRANKFURT 

16 41 

Cloudy 

TOKYO 

25 77 

GENEVA 

19 66 

Fair 

TUNIS 

29 14 

HELSINKI 

17 63 

Fair 

VIENNA 

15 59 

HOUSTON 

30 86 

Fair 

WARSAW 

16 41 

-ISTANBUL 

2S 77 

Fair 

WASHINGTON 

31 88 

LAS PALMAS 

27 81 

Fair 

ZURICH 

15 59 

LISBON 

2B 82 

Fair 



LONDON 

2T 70 

Cloudy 

(Yestantay's roadMas US. and 

LOS ANGELES 

27 81 

Cloudy 

GMT, Houston and Los Angoles 


others at 1200 OMTJ 


Situation Forecast for Noon G.M.T. Tuesday 





Thundanrtorm 

n 

Warm Front 

Ram 

///// 

Cold Front 

Snow 


Occluded Front 

Front Movement 


Quasi -Stationery Front 
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Old Holidays Die Hard in Egypt: 
Date of QadhafVs Revolt Marked 

CAIRO. Sept. 1 (Reuters) — Egypt observed a public holiday today to 
mark the anniversary of the 1969 revolution that brought to power the 
man who has since become its leading enemy — CoL Moamer Qadhafi 
of Libya. 

With the two countries locked in a propaganda war. and with martial 
law imposed along their desert border, letters in the Cairo press demand- 
ed to know why Egypt continued to celebrate the day. 

The holiday ‘dates from the short-lived federation of Egypt. Libya and 
Syria in the early 1970s. Since then, relations have deteriorated to the 
point where CoL Qadhafi has called for the overthrow of President 
Anwar Sadai of Egypt, and Mr. Sadat triers to the colonel as a madman. 

The man whom Col. Qadhafi’s coup ousted, former King Idris. 90. 
lives in exile in Egypt and has been granted Egyptian citizenship. One 
newspaper letter said that instead of a celebration, Sept. 1 should be a 
day of mourning in Egypt to lament the king's downfall! 

“The problem is that once you create a public holiday, it is Dear- 
impossible to take it away again." a government official said. 
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I KNOU) I'M LATE 
FOR OUR FIRST UM 
OF SCHOOL, MA'AM 


f I OVERSLEPT... I > 
[Almost cmpntuake 
\AJF AT ALL... . J 


THERE I WAS 
SLEEPING PEACEFULLY, 


Bxnmxiv&SDk 

"17 MINUS" CALL ME 


v- fBHXt 

.‘SPECIAL ? 


r Me 

©PTTC 


ARelteef 




Ida dales iffe 

little 





i'm starting a new 

. MERIT SYSTEM 
T FOR THE COMPANY 


ANVONE WHO THINKS HE WHAT IF SC3ME ONE T HINKS HE % 
’ CAN DO A BETTER JOB “T CAN DO A BETTER JOB J | 
THAN HIS SUPERIOR, THAN YOU? , — S o 

GETS A CRACK AT T V. ' f 


HE'S FIRED' 




SARSE, MOUVE 
DONE A GREAT JOB 
WITH THESE MEN. J 


1 r 

HAVE 

■z. 


I'D BE PROUD 
TO GO INTO i 
1 BATTLE WITH ( 

l them 


you 

Would 

■2/ 


ARE you PUTTING’ 
ME ON, OR ARE YOU 
PUTTING THEM 
^ ON? rs-wrv' 


tor 


A — 5P 

N vdo-hooM 
n ITS ME. < 
~ SWEEf EARP 

Y -PW/DiAY / ) 



TCH.' IFONU/ IT> 
WAS THE OTHER 
, W*Y ROUND — X y 
> SHOULD BE < 
(SAYHY THAT, PET 


DONri" BE SILLY 
“I'M P«OUO > 
► TO BE THE -< 
BREADWINNER] 


MIND YJUj It> BE JUST 
V AS PWJUblF *E*D < 
[TAKE A THINNER SUCE 


WMJffTSVOP PRINKING 


te*//W£r64T/ jm 

Mr 


H ON 

/ nucHis 
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YOU POUT KNCW HOW EEUEVED 
I AM TO GET IT OFF AW CHEST 
— TO HAVE NOU KNOW 
1 I'M MABCIE 0 -' 


/ BUT. LI LE I 5AID!S 
EVIE ANP r ARE 
GOINS THROUGH, 
AN AMICABLE r\ 
i divorce / r 


THESES JUST ONE \ 
THING I PONT 

undegstand. justiw 

YOU WERE fAARRiEP > 
1 EIGHT YEARS/J — 


WA5 IT A COINCIDENCE THAT'' 
YOU'RE SEEKING A VNGRCE 
JUST AS YOJVE ABOUT TO 
START PRIVATE PRACTICE ?j 


ms 


1 ep£E*wi 


seeiwutm. good luck 
mvc tmoff with tour 

FOR WASHINGTON. FUNDRAISER. 

miANDER- 
i SON HIMSELF i 

! Benmm ; 


HE BETTER. Q 7 NGRES 5 M 3 MAN 
DMENPORTISWJNSOUTALL 
THE STOPS. 5 NE 5 B/ 0 I SENT OUT 
^^BISRtoED wrmoNs. 

!U 


AWWSHOULDSEE SmSUKE 

mEUEsrusr.TPsA warns 

msWHOOPUmOAL ATTRACT 
'MSHm- wRem 
ton. share of 

TRENDIES. 


I HOPE SO. WEFE 
AUCTIONING OFF 
A TARGE BRIE. 


GOOD RAN. 
PLAHOTOUR 
STRENGTHS. 



Unscramble these tour Jumbles, 
one leeer to each square, to tom 
tour ordinary words. 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
i by Henri Arnold end Bob Lee 
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MIGHT BE DRAWN! 
WITHOUT PAPER 
OR PENCIL.. 


Now arrange the circled loners to 
tom the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested toy the above canoon 


(Answers tomorrow] 

Yesterday's 1 JuriblBS WEDGE CHAIR POETIC FLURRY 

; Answer. What they said when the oil rigger came to 
the party all covered with petroleum— 
■■HOW CRUDE!" 


Impnntv par P.l.O. • /, Boulevard Se v ~ 50 I 8 Paris 
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THE PRESENT DANGER 

By Norman Podhoretz. Simon & Schuster. 109 pp. S7.« ► t {f 

the MORTAL DANGER Pfl ll t 


Y OU might say that Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn is a hero of So- 
viet dissidence and Norman Pod- 
horetz is an antihero of American 
dissidence. While “The Present 
Danger.” by Podhoretz, is a more 
temperate book than “The Mortal 
Danger," by Solzhenitsyn, it will 
probably meet with more resist- 
ance. Something in American ufe 
inruns Americans to listen to 
strangers. 

Podhoretz, of course, is editor of 
Commentary magazine and author 
of “Breaking Ranks," which is his 
“Gulag Archipelago.” Far from 
bang controversial, his arguments 
in “The Present Danger” seem al- 
most commonsensicaL la fad, it 
may be this introduction of com- 
mon sense into international dipli> 
marr y that earned him a “brilliant” 
from Sen. Henry Jackson and an 
“impressive" from former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger on 
the dust jacket of the book. 

According to “The Present Dan- 
ger" the United States is losing 
the leadership of the free world to 
the Soviet Union largely because it 
lacks the will to oppose with force . 
Soviet infiltration of other coun- 
tries. Americans lack the will be- 
cause they consider themselves to 
have been willfully wrong in Viet- 
nam. As a result of that disillusion- 
ing experience, Podhoretz says, 
Americans are “Vietna miring" 
their pasL present and future, add- 
ing what Milov an Djilas calls 
“moral disarmament 1 ’ to the clam- 
or for military disarmament. 

A new isolationism, he believes, 
has developed in this country. Un- 
like the old isolationism, which * 
held that America was too good 
for international affairs, the new 
feeling is that Americans are not 
good enough. Another recent con- 
ception argues that it is no longer a 

3 uestion of West against East, or 
ie United States against the Sovi- 
et Union, but of the North versus 
the South, the developed countries 
of Europe and America against the 
undeveloped nations of Africa. 

Indigenous American paranoia, 
Podhoretz says, has changed the 
Communist tinder the bed to a 
CIA man. Covert operations, the 
unconscious mind, so to speak, of 
diplomacy, are now regarded as 
imm oral The word confrontation, 
connoting old American virtues’ 
frankness, is now a pejorative, a 
“Cold War” is more reprehensible 


than a hot one.. He sums t 
' the observation that a co- 
refusal to contain the Sovie; 
will leave the United Stat - 
only two alternatives: surrc . 
war. 

Yet “The Present Dahge 
on a note of guarded Ik 
1979, Podhoretz ikrints $r. 
students attended a "pro- . 
can rally" at San Diego Sta 
versitv. And even . the. p 
sense of original sin has no' 
palatable the detention, of. 
can hostages in Iran, the. 
States did boycott the 01. 
and may yet reverse wh ' 
dhoretz calls its threatened _ 
landization.” 

“The Mortal Danger," j "■ 
zhemtsyn, carries as a sufati - 
line: “How miscoaoepdons 
Russia imperil America." > ' 
mg to him, U.S: foreign 
suffers from two m^oc." 
Americans believe that tit 
coexist peacefully with' C 
nism; and Americans have a - 
themselves to be persuaded^, 
is not Communism that is fl 
my of the free world, but tin 
ist” tendencies of the . B ■ 
character itself. 

In its “sorry bumbhngr 
past 35 years, Solzhemts^r 
Americans have come to thii - 
it is the spirit of Ivan the X 
and Peter the Great ihat thc'- -" 
to deal with, rather than a yT : 
tionary government “radical : 1 - 
tile” to them. Americans' ,:v 
Ivan and Peter because (he 
finite in their ambitions Wf j; 
parent in their greed. Rathe '.-e 
ly, Solzhenitsyn says tht f :■ 
States should never have aa\r. 
S talin as an ally in Worid ! 1 W ;r 

“No reconohafion witln 
munist doctrine is posable^', 
zhenitsyn asserts. The besth(i - 
his view, is to support the 1C ; 
people against the Soviet g. . ’ 
menL According to him, Cc\ 
nist ideology “inspires no a " T 
the Soviet Union. 

Even if ‘Tbe Mortal Di ,, 
has the evangelical tone of a 
fixe, there is no denying Sg;.. ’ 
itsyn’s personal authority. T'"’ 
his mann er isiiOTtatory ahc . _ 
horetz’s is pragmatic, their' 
have one thing in common' ; 
word “danger.” 


Anatole Bi 
The New Yc 


ard is on the j, . - 
TTmes. :!;*C 


RADICAL PRINCIPLES ’ 
Reflections of an Unreconstructed Democrat 
By Michael Walzer. Basic Books. 310 pp. $15. 

Reviewed by John Leonard . , ' * • : 

CHAEL WALZER, who ures of the welfare state. Aa^ 


A yTICHAEL WALZER, who 
1V1 has just left Harvard where 
he was a professor of government, 
to go to Princeton where he will be 
a professor at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies, describes himself 
as a democratic Socialist “Radical 
Principles” is a selection of his es- 
says and reviews written over the 
last 16 years. He speaks sensibly of 
the humane and the visionary, of 
the nuts and bolts of a dream of 
justice. 

The trouble seems to be that we 
have given up on the idea of a fu- 
ture; we are holding on, di ggin g in, 
or rolling back. Walzer feels that 
the end of liberalism is the perfect 
welfare state, a utilitarian bureau- 
cracy that distributes goods and 
services on rational grounds, ac- 
cording 10 the democratic d eman d 
of interest groups and the elector- 
ate. Such a state would make “visi- 
ble" all those “invisible" sectors of 
the population. By virtue of its 
egalitarianism, it would acquire le- 
gitimacy. Its triumph, at least in 
1964, seemed at hand. 

But such a state would also 
abolish politics. It would so ration- 
alize a system of social services as 
to liberate the individual to cul- 
tivate his or her private garden. It 
would have nothing to do with citi- 
zenship, which involves a higher 
sense of participation and belong- 
ing and responsibility. It would 
not make us happy in our work be- 
cause it would omit the “doing" 
from the “being." 

Walzer makes it clear that 1980 
is very different from 1964. We 
can no longer confidently foresee a 
perfect welfare state, which, to ac- 
complish its accommodating, 
would have required “an infinitely 
expandable economy” and a mid- 
dle class flexible enough to absorb 
almost everybody. We have to 
make choices before we are even 
permitted to dream, and, he sug- 
gests, we are making the wrong 
ones. Having agreed, with a 
grump, that there may be limits to 
our resources, we are in the pro- 
cess of urging — or c o ercing — re- 
strain i on all those who haven't al- 
ready made it 

Roughly a third of “Radical 
Principles” is devoted to the fail- 


Bridgi 


O N the diagramed deal. South 
opened with three hearts, a 
reasonable gambit at favorable vul- 
nerability. ^ North raised to four 
hearts, which would have been easy, 
and continued to five hearts, which 
was not so easy, when East and 
West located their spade fiL 

East made a bold - decision to 
double four hearts for takeout and 
an equally bold one in doubling five 
hearts for penalties. Notice that 
four hearts has a dmnw , but would 
probably, have failed because of the . 
bad trump spliL 

Against five hearts. West found a 
good lead of a trump and South 
won. He gave up a diamond trick to 1 
the ace r _roffed the spade return and 
ruffed a diamond in dummy. 

He then drove out the dub .ace, 
and when West won and led bis re- 


third -argues, persuaavdy^.lx.:^. 
democratic politics that wow ^ - 
dude corporations as weSasr^ 
school boards, the fadoiy-ai ~ 
as the assembly districL Tbe^.7 
third is an doquenl nag: Sure ;; 
require, to fulfill puisehe^":' 
human beings, something r - “ 
than' health care and paid:,.,., 
tions and bowling alleys and;: 
nographic movies. Where i Si'~ - 
munity? • - 1 .£’• r 

“Man,” Walzer tefls 
both a mind and a passon Mr Z 
dety." This is his faith. Wef-v." 
for an “associative principle"':-;'"; 
human scale. We want to act;! ' 
icafly, to sdze and to share . 
portion of responsibility for; 
drama of our lives. ■‘The state.:"/ 
says, “is not going to wither - 
it must be hollowed out" Itf";- 1 ' 
hollows we may find, in the w.'; 
of Simone Wefl, “the -- 

nuclei.” .'V^L 

This may sound Utopiafl-^-- 
me, it sounds like sanity, pj-.y.^ 1 
wise, life is a game of. bi r-;- 
Walzer thniks out loud about » .f-- : 
tas; he finds them no row L;- V 
tional than the society tfaaJ 
desperation seeks them as ah 
dy. He thinks about the New I* 
terrorism is the opposite of o..^ 
munity. He thinks about thOo-; 
guard* and “the new dass"^. 
doesn't much care for dthdV'.. 
them. , 

How to distribute monefij*.. •‘ : -i 
medical care, beauty, tafcnL - 
belief, strength, reroonabjli^K ; 
tree, joy? Walzer asks the quests £ •; 
and the rest of ns retreat He 
11 eves in democracy and Soda^^ . 
as two forms of “proccdund:' -* _ lL 
tice"; the rest of us worry a®" * 
inflation. He insists on_“arei>\.. 
gence of republican politics ^ 
want oil in our garden. 

These quia essays presume;' : . 
tell us that we can be better i^ ’v 
than we seem. In the Soviet Unr-v. -• 
Walzer would be sent to a psycK; “ 
trie hospital In the United aw 
he will be ignored. Bring on 1 
downs. .-.j-iv,: 


John Leonard Is at die 
The New York Times. 


By Alan Trusc 

maimng trump, there was 'no'w^^'.^.. 
make more, than 10 tricks. ^ 

NORTH - 

*10984 

OAQ93 A. 

OK ■ 

■ . *kqj2 

085 liillfll O AQ973 ’-?.r " 

♦A978 *1054 ; 

SOUTH CD) 


'*1 l 


7KJ87S2 ... 

OJ 10843 : ’ ; 
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East and West wore vatnaaefe- ® 


South West North 

3^ . Pass 4b 

Pass 4 * 5 S 

Pus Pass Pam 

West lea the heart (bur. 
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NFL Preview 


- 1* 



to Emerge 
t s New Powerhouse of NFC 


K.'ri'' 


: {First of2Pam) 

-.TiliumN . • W allace 

■ 7 , YORK (NYT) — The 

■ ‘ hall season that begins 
V'aday .will be another 

a/y one, as the coaches 
.>' Kptore the new kind of 
. /ng played in the Na- 
, 'iotball League. The li- 

■ _y rules of 1977 and 
? - ctmg the passing game 
.. ing about changes in 
- ; ad execution as the tug 

‘ between ofTense and 
aunties. 

National Conference, 

. .' delphia Eagles have 
-V great favor this sum- 

- he expectation is that 

■ mock over the Dallas 

the Los Angeles 
whoever else is in the 
Super BowL 

. :.;tg is a preview of the 
inference. 

tern Division 

Eagles 

' ars of hard work un- 
Dick Vennril are ex- 
pay o£f with the first 
hampionship by the 
. ia Eagles (11-5 last 

• 20years. 

-•/orski, the impexturb- 
ear-old " quarterback, 

- ; -rt season last year and 
r sharp in exhibition 

- No. I target is Har- 
. rr. ■haeL, who has caught 

J 112 straight games. 
. / pfie, the tight end, 
: Ta slow start, though, 
a shoulder separa- 
\ Spagnola, a . Yale 
" as replaced him. '• ■ 
les regard their half- 
. ~;«rt Montgomery; as 
. ' .best and expect more 
i \\ die past at fullback, 

: y Harris is the regu- 

. f- nave line is remark- 
ve starters averaging 
r - •' age and totaling 48 
- is. 

‘•ey, a former all-pro 
' -t season, returns at 
now a deep position. 
fir .will start at jeft. 
. , Richard Blackmon; 

• .Yoong, the dub’s top 
x. The kicking, by 
klin and Max Run- 

• - he special teams are 




Cowboys 

. jkrms of the Dallas 

■ 1-5) are on defense, 
_Ji the retirement of _ 

ss quarterback, Rog- 
. . Vhas been the most 
-loss. Staubach’s suc- 

• any White, has had 
s ot pro experience, 

; ^aflas, and has dem- 
his exceHrace this 

V 'jrsett, the fine run- 
has gained a raise in 
.". Ron Springs ispush- 
Newhouse at full- 
' Pearson, recovering 
ury, is the best of the 
-avers. The offensive 
veragp one but is in- 

• wboys have put to- 
. - awesome defensive 

oo Tall) Jones, John 
indy White and Har- 
i, hem left to right 
. - m Landry says that 
aever been better, that 
experience nwH* him 
er. But the Hnebadt- 
! thin, and the newly 

defensive backfidd 
. So this front four 
the passers merciless- 

- Redskins 

'ashington Redskins 
trembled because John 
le fullback and 1.000- 
x whom they need so 

■ y. quit in training 
r a contract dispute 
no signs of returning, 
se will try to gel by 

; mce Hannon, Buddy 

■ t and Wilbur Jackson, 

acquired from the 
. ie running backs, 
gton has a patchwork 
>ld and new players. 

' . i. Jack Pardee, has es- 
aew regulars in 16 po- 
tce 1978 without help 
draft and without ex- 
ploring season. 

Caittiniik 

Louis Cardinals(5-H) 
her new head coach, 
d Jim Hanrfan, the 
ie last three years. But 
s no neophyte, having 
assistant . coach of the 
for five years through 
i Dierdorf, the ail-pro 
captain and t«am lead- 
ed retirement upon 
of Hamfra's appoint- 

^ ease should be potent, 

• tis Anderson, 1 who 
605 yards as a rookie 
me record, and Wayne 
ie running bocks bc- 
oHd, experienced Hnc. 

; a Cardinal since 1966 
the senior NFL quart- 
os been excellent m ex- 
tfay, but another injury 
mid be catastrophic. 

Giants 

altins, coach of the Gi- 
)), insists that his team 
Tprogress. But the evi- 
4 J*y be hard to find be- 

* Giams- schedule is the 
#icult in the conference. 
;ing fourth in the divi- 

year, raiha' than fifth 


as did St. Louis, the Giants took 
on considerably suffer oppo- 
nents under the league's schedu- 
ling formula. 

Perkins has conhniuetf him* 
self to young players, and so the 
Giants will probably have eight 
newcomers in the starting line- 
up. compared with one, two, or 
three each for the. Eagles, the 
Redskins and the Cowboys. 

Central Division 

Buccaneers 

Last year Tampa Bay (10-6) 
won, but die Buccaneers have 
no assurances that they can re- 
peat. Their success in reaching 
the conference championship 
game; which they lost to the 
Rams, 9-0, was due to the defen- 
sive unit, which was so much 
better than the offense. 

The Bucs have almost no 
passing attack, , at a time when 
the rules promote a passing 
game. Coach John McKay 
stands by his quarterback, Doug 
Williams, whose strength makes 
him hard to bring down but who* 
cannot pass accurately. His 
completion average went from 
37 to 42 percent last season, but 
it remained by far the lowest in 
the league. Toe only respectable 
’• receiver is Jimmie Giles,' the 
tight md. ■ 

Some-bright spots on offense 
are Ricky Bell and Jerry Eck- 
wood, who will be the running 
backs a g pin t and a strong offen- 
sive line, which opens doors for 
them. - 

-Bears 

’ The Chicago Bears (10-6) won 
seven of their last right games in 
1979, acquiring maturity, confi- 
dence and a quarterback along 
the way. Mike Phipps, entering 
his 1 Itn pro season, is at last an 
established regular. The Bears 
now have some offensive bite 
became there is a passing attack 
to complement the magnificent 
running of Walter Payton. 
James Scott and Rickey Watts 
are a formidable wi de-receiver 
pair. The offensive line is as 
good as any in the conference. 

Dan Hampton and A1 Harris, 
high draft chairas a year ago. 
should start at defensive rad 
and provide some welcome pass 
rush. Alan Page continues at 
tackle. Otis Wilson, the No. 1 
draft pick this year, cannot win 
a starting linebacker assign- 
ment/ 

.. lions.. 

How the Detroit Lions (2-14) 
fare this season will tell a lot 
about the worth of a quarter- 
baric The team was the division 
favorite in 1979, but its No. 1 
quarterback, Gary Danielson, 
went out for the year because of 
a knee injury suffered in the last 
exhibition game. The team 
sagged, but now Danielson is 
baric, and the offense has a won- 
derful new performer in Billy 
Sinfs, the halfback who was the 
league's No. 1 draft choice. 

But there are problems. The 
Lions need a crater to help a 
weak offensive -line. They also 
require at least one replacement 
on the defensive line, where 
Doug English has retired and AJ 
(Bubba) Baker continues to be a 
holdout. 


The Minnesota Vikings (7-9) 
may have a hard time recovering 
from their first losing season in 
12 years. The team last year 
gave up a lot of points — 337, or 
78 more than it scored — and 
there are few new players to 
force an improvement. 

Chuck Foreman, a moody 
man who was annually the 
team's leading running bade, 
has gone to New England, and 
Ted Brown is the successor. 
Tommy Kramer has proved an 
admirable replacement at quart- 
erback foe Fran Tarkenton. The 
coach, Bud Grant, says Kramer 
is a threat to throw a touchdown 
pass on any play from anywhere 
an the field. Kramer has fine 
receivers in Ahmad ■ Rashad, 
Sammy White, Rickey Young 
(halfback) and Bob Tucker 
(tight rad): 

Tucker is one of several over- 
30 performers for whom Grant 

NFL Exhibition 
Final Standings 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
East 
W 

Miami 3 

Baltimore 3 

NV Jot* 3 

New England 1 

Buffalo 1 

Control 

W t T pet PF PA 
] 1 a .750 74 44 

2 2 0 JfflO M « 

I 3 0 3S0 53 123 
1 3 0 JS0 5T 55 


L T Ptt. Pf= PA 

1 e 750 71 *31 

2 0 .SCO 92 57 

3 0 SOD 74 0 

3 0 .250 104 114 

3 0 250 47 72 


Pttttburah 

Houston 

CtovctaMt 

Clndrmati 


Kansas Otv 
Seattle 
Oakland 
Denver 
Sod Diego 


L T 
1 0 

1 ft 

2 0 
2 0 
2 1 


PhltadetaWo 
Dallas 
Washington 
St. Louis 
NY Giants 


Mfaneeata 
Detroit 
Tampa Bov 

Cliteooo 

Green Bov 


L T 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
2 0 
ft 0 


5an Francisco 
U» Anodes 
Atlanta 
New Orleans 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Ear 
w 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

Centra 
W I 
3 
3 
1 
1 
0 

West 
W L 
3 I 
2 2 
1 
1 


Net. PF PA 
JSa 1B7 51 
750 fl 44 
see u m 

SDH 74 41 
250 » E 


T 

1 0 
1 0 
] 0 

3 0 

4 1 


Pet PF P* 
J5D W 43 
-7M 66 74 

.750 43 34 

SOB 63 44 
•250 36 58 

PCL PP PA 
.750 92 W 
3S0 58 41 
J50 44 4ft 
250 48 5* 
.000 17 56 


T PeL PF PA 
0 J50 M 5ft 

0 JOO 106 54 

3 0 3S0 84 53 
3 ft SSI 54 90 


has not found successors. The 
dub also seeds voting^ offensive 
tackles. Because’ of injury, Ron 
Yary is unlikely to start the sea- 
son. Steve Riley, another tackle. 

is back again, after his trade to 
New Orleans was negated. 

Packets 

The schedule this season calls 
for the -teams of the National 
Conference's Central Division, 
one erf the weakest, to play those 
of the American Conference’s 
Central, probably the strongest. 
This matchup wul do the Green 
Bay Packers (5-1 1) no good. The 
Rams and the Cowboys are also 
■ on the schedule for the Packers, 
a team unsure of its quarter- 
back, Lynn Dickey, and its de- 
fensive line. 

Dickey, who because of a bro- 
ken leg missed almost two sea- 
sons. is limited in his mobility; 
be mli be passing often from a 
shotgun formation. He does 
have two good receivers in 
James Lofton and Dick Coff- 
man. the tight end Terdefl Mid- 
dleton and Eddie Lee I very, 
both injured last season, win be 
the running backs, and Steve A t- 
‘ kins the leading reserve. The of- 
fensive line, led by Larry 
McCarran, is adequate 

Bruce Clark, the top draft 
choice, was to have been the 
nose guard in a three-four de- 
fense. But he went to the Cana- 
dian Football League, and that 
was a blow to the franchise. So 
the pass-rush load falls on the 
two good ends — Ezra Johnson 
and Mike Butler. 

Western Division 

Rams 

The Los Angeles Rams (9-7), 
division champions seven sea- 
sons in a row, partly, because of 
the weak competition, will have 
difficulty r unning the streak to 
eight, especially if four holdouts 
stay away. The dub has not 
budged to meet the considerable 
demands of Larry Brooks. 
Dennis Harrab and two Young- 
bloods — Jack and Jim. Each 
was a Pro Bowl performer last 
season. The respective replace- 
ments are Mike Fanning, Doug 
Smi th, Reggie Doss and George 
Andrews, who have yet to be 
picked for any all-star teams. 

Otherwise these conference 
champions are virtually intact, 
although Wendell Tyler, the 
speedy halfback, won't play un- 
til October, a result of a hip 
dislocation suffered in an auto 
accident. Elvis Peacock has tak- 
en his place; 

Saints 

The New Orleans Saints (8-8) 
in 1979 had the best season in 
the 12-year history of the 
franchise and now expect their ' 
first winning one The offensive 
weapons are there, but the de- 
fense must solidify if the team is 
to challenge the Rams. 

For almost a decade, Archie 
Manning has been a first-rate if 
unappreciated pro quarterbek. 
In Wes Chandler and Dee 
Harris, be has the best wide 
receivers he has known. The Ing 
running backs, Chuck Monde 
and Ton y Galbreath. also make 
fine passing targets. 

Coach Dick Nolan tried to 
improve his defense, but only 
one new starter has emerged. He 
is Ricky Ray, at coraerback. 

Russel! Erxleben, whose rook- 
ie season was a bust, will punt 
and place-kick, as befits the 
highest-paid kicker in league his- 
tory. 

Falcons 

The Atlanta Falcons won nine 
games and qualified for the 
playoffs in 1978, but the same 
trjtm had a A - 10 record last sea- 
son. The coach, L e e m an Ben- 
nett, says the players forgot the 
value of hard work and will not 
forget again . 

The Falcons have changed a 
bit. Sieve BartkowsH, the immo- 
bile. injury-prone quarterback 
who can throw a football almost 
the length erf the stadium, is now 
established. The running backs, 
William- Andrews and Lynn 
r*»fn, a re last year’s rookies who 
made-good. Wallace Francis and 
Alfred Jenkins are outstanding 
— if small — receivers. And At- 
lanta’s top draft dunce. Junior 
Miller, will eventually be the 
ti ght rad, although he has not 
done much so far. 

49eis 

Two seasons ago the San 
Francisco 49ers (2-14) were the 

r rest outfit in the league by 
The record did not improve 
last year — but the team did, 
under a new coach, BiQ Walsh. 
And Walsh, who has a way with 
quarterbacks (Steve DeBerg’s 
completion average rose from 45 
percent in 1978 to 60 percent), 
wiQ have the 49ers climbing 
higher in 1980. 

Several new faces will be in ■ 
the starting lineup. Earl Cooper, 
a big rookie from Rice who is as 
excellent receiver, will start at 
runnin g back ftitb Patti HoffiT, 
who replaced OJ. Simpson. 

' Charle Young, the former Ram 
and Eagle who was once an all- 
pro, is at tight end. (Ken Ma- 
cAfee has been released.) 

The offensive line, the squad’s 
l eading asset, returns, 

Ray Rhodes, the former Gi- 
ant, and Thomas Henderson, 
the former Cowboy, wiU start at 
corner back and linebacker. 
Ricky Churchman, -a rookie, is 
the strong safety. 


Orioles Beat Angels; Mariners Top Yankees 


From Agency Di^atches 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 1 — Scott 
McGregor’s three-hit 5-0 shutout 
yesterday over the California An- 
gels stood out as one of the best 
Baltimore pitching performances 
all season and cal the New York 
Yankees' lead to one and a half 
games. 

McGregor, who usually throws a 
baffling curve ball and change up. 
altered his usual strategy and 
surprised the Angel hitters by 
throwing 76 f3Si bails out of 103 
pitches for his 16th victory — 
McGregor's career high — against 
seven losses. 

His seventh triumph to his last 
nine outings salvaged a split of the 
four-game series with the heavy- 
hitting Angels. 

Mariners 1, Yankees 0 

In . New York, Reggie Walton 
scored from third base with one 


out in the top of the ninth on Lar- 
ry Md bourne’s infield grounder to 
give Seattle a 1-0 victory over New 
York. Walton doubled off Ron 
Guidry (13-10), was sacrificed to 
third by Mario Mendoza and 
scored on Melbourne's grounder, 
which was hobbled by second 
baseman Willie Randolph. 

Brewers 1L Tigers 6 

In Detroit. Cecil Cooper hit a 
three-run homer to cap a five-run 
fourth inning that carried 
Milwaukee to an 11-6 victory over 
Detroit. 

Royals 4, Rangers 3 

At Kansas City, Mo., Frank 
White singled to drive in Clint 
Hurdle with one out iu the ninth 
and lift Kansas City to a 4-3 victo- 
ry over Texas. 

Red Sox 5, A's 1 

In Boston, Glenn Hoffman hit a 


two-run homer to bark the com- 
bined seven-hit pitching of John 
Tudor and Bob Stanley, leading 
Boston to a 5-1 triumph over Oak- 
land for its seventh consecutive 
victory. 

Blue Jays 7, Twins 1 

In Toronto, Lloyd Moseby and 
Alfredo Griffin hit two- run dou- 
bles in a five-run sixth as Toronto 
defeated Minnesota, 7-1. Jim Clan- 
cy (13-10) threw a frve-hiuer to tie 
a dub pitching record for most vic- 
tories in a season. 

White Sox 10, In dians 8 
White Sox 9, Indians 7 

In Cleveland, Wayne Nor- 
dhaeen had four hits ana Ron Pru- 
itt drove in two runs and scored 
another to spark Chicago to a 8-7 
victory and a sweep of their dou- 
bleheader with Cleveland. In the 
first game, Chet Lemon hit an 


Connors Wins ; Turnbull Upset 


By Neil Amdur 

NEW YORK, Sept. 1 (NYT) — 
At Wimbledon, the ritualistic 
beard belongs to Bjorn Borg, a 
five-time winner. As the first week 
of the U.S- Open te nnis champion- 
ships ended yesterday, Timmy 
Connors had the fresh growth ana 
positive attitude that could cany 
him to a fourth title. 

“For the moment. I like it," 
Connors said of his first beard, af- 
ter he had made Terry Moor an- 
other straight-set victim, 6-4, 6-1. 
6-1. and gained a berth in the last 
16. “I started growing it last Sun- 
day. The baby ukes it, too.” 

States of min d and body have 
become survival keys at the tour- 
nament. Fifth-seeded Wendy 
Turnbull, slowed by a sore throat . 
and diTxiTMKg, was upset, 7-5, 6-1, 
by Barbara Haflquist, a Californi- 
an who is tanked only 103d in the 
world Virginia Wade, the No. 12- 
seeded player, could not bold serve 
even once in the last two sets 
against an wyr Lucia Romanov 
of Romania and lost on a field 
court at the National Tennis Cen- 
ter. 4-6, 6-2. 6-0. 

Wade, the 35-year-old Briton 
who won the first U.S. Open in 
1968 and the Wimbledon Centen- 
nial championship in 1977, is liv- 
ing in the afterglow of those titles. 

Best Achievement 

For Romanov, 21 and hopeful 
after having been sidelined for sev- 
eral months with a knee injury, the 
triumph represented her best tour- 
nament achievement. 

Eight American women and six 
men are in the last 16 of the 
world's richest tournament, includ- 
ing seventh- seeded Harold Solo- 
mon, who recovered and won in 
five sets from Russell Simpson of 
New* Zealand, and nnseeded Eliot 
Tdtscher, who has not lost a set in 
three matches. 

A 21-year-old Californian, 
Teltscher has strengthened his 
serve and ground strokes; is now 
18th in the rankings and has 
earned $102,799 on the tour this 
year. Teltscher’s victims have been 
Scon Davis, Victor Peed and yes-' 

Sutton Captures 
Amateur Golf 

PINEHURST, N.C_ Sept 1 (AP) 
— Playing nearly flawless golf, Hal 
Sutton captured a lopsided 9 and 8 
victory over Bob Lewis Jr. in the 
80th U.S. Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship yesterday. 

Sanaa, a 22 -year-old student of 
Centenary College in Louisiana, 
palled away from Lewis during the 
first 18 holes of the 36-hole 
playoff, held on the Country Dob 
of North Carolina course. 

In winning the championship on 
the 7,161-yard, par 72 course. Sut- 
ton came within one tournament 
of his summer goal of five victo- 
ries. His other triumphs came at 
the North and South Amateur, the 
Northeast Amateur and the West- 
ern Amateur. The only loss was 
the Southern Amateur, a medal- 
play event won by Oklahoma State 
golfer Bob Tway. 

With yesterday’s victory, Sutton 
is eligible to play in the Masters 
and U.S. Open, as well as the Brit- 
ish Open and Amateur champion- 
ships. 

Australia Leads, 2-0, 
In Challenger Trial 

NEWPORT. RJ, Sept. 1 (AP) 
— The yacht Australia, behind 
slightly at the start, pulled ahead 
yesterday to beat France 3 in the 
second day of America’s Cup chal- 
lenger trials on hazy Rhode Island 
Sound. 

The victory, in 18 knot 
south westerlies, gave Australia a 2- 
0 record in the final best-of-seven 
series. The two 12-meter yachts are 
vying for the right to challenge 
Freedom, winch will defend the 
New York Yacht Club’s 129-year 
grip on sailing's most prized tro- 
phy. 

Transactions 

BASEBALL 


CALIFORNIA IHocHnoUtf Brian Oownino 
and Daw Suss* coUwl end Daw Frost 
pUcker. Recalled Rot** Batting. Jbn Dorsey, 
Bob Farris and Dave Schuler, pitchers; Jain 
Harris. first baseman. and GU KuMd. outfielder, 
from Soft LnkaCliy of the Pacific Coast League. 

MILWAUKEE— Recalled John Film and Da- 
vid La Point, nttden and Ned Voet, catcher, 
boa Vancouver of tho PadUc Coast League. 


NEW YORK Me TS— Recalled Juan 
Berenauer and Mite Scott, pnehen, Mookle W11> 
sen, outfielder, and Wally Bachman. InfMder, 
from Ttdenaicr of the i mtn wfiwi Leagoe. 
P ur dweed the m i frmJe of Hub l« Broota, In- 
fidder-autflekter, and Lais Rosado, catcher, 
from T id e meter . 

FOOTBALL 

Hntionoi Foocmh Leaooe 
NEW ORLEANS— Traded Rick Partridge, 
pooler, fe 1b* Sm. Diego Chargers ter oo undte- 
cfamd future dmff choice. 

TAMPA SAY— waived Natl OVomoitue, Mak- 
er; Brett Davts, running bade; Demis Helm, de- 
fensive lineman, and Derrick Coddont, defen- 
sive back. 

WASHINGTON — Placed Jatvt RIBS ins. toll- 
Bade on iMr ■‘tefl canF-mirad* na. 


terday, Gianni Ocleppo of Italy, 7- 
5, 6-0, 6-2. 

Tony Giammalva had to default 
his third -round match against 
Johan Kriek of South Africa after 
having been hospitalized for an al- 
lergic reaction to a quinine sulfate 
pill (hat he took last Thursday 
night to combat postmaten 
cramps. The pills are considered 
routine medication. 

Giammalva. 22, was released 
from hospital yesterday, but only 
to watch his younger brother, Sam- 
my Jr„ 17, lose in four sets to Ber- 
nie Milton of South Africa. Mit- 
ton. conqueror of Jose-Luis Gere, 
faces Connors next 

Most of the medical focus dur- 
ing the first week was on Borg’s 
trader knee, even during his 7-6, 1- 
6, 6-2, 6-0 third-round victory over 
Peter McNamara Saturday night- 
But McEnroe, the defending 
champion, seeded second, also has 
yet to show that his right ankl e can 
withstand the challenge of a stren- 
uous match. 

He won a four-set match from 
Rick Meyer, who is buried at No. 
173 in the rankings, but who 
fought McEnroe on the grand- 
stand court and served three aces 
to dose out the third set, pro- 
ducing the longest and perhaps 
loudest ovation of the tournament. 

McEnroe was not sharp, admit- 
ting that he has been favoring the 
ankle. He netted several routine 
overheads, a shot he seldom 
misses, and was slow in getting to 
the nel to volley, the backbone of 
his game. 

“When you’re hurt.” he said of 
his errant overheads, "you don't 


SUNDAY'S MATCHES 
Men's Onofes 
Third Round 

Ivon LondL CndKatovokla. del. Thierry Tv 
Jcaac,Fnann.4-2.ML4'1;JobaniCri(k.SocffbAr- 
rico, del. Tonv Gfammalva. (Mavtt ; John McEn- 
roe. U bet fttek Meyer, US- 4-1. 4-1. *4. 4-2; 
Bond# Mlttoa, Sum Africa, del. Sammy Glam. 
matva, U-&. >3.24. 6-Z4-3; Eliot Teltsdier. US. 
del Glaml Odeppa. Italy, 7-5. M. 4-2: Jimmy 
Connor*. US. del Terry Moor, US- 6-4, 4-1. 4-1 ; 
Harold Solomon, US. del Russell Simpson. New 
Zealand, 4-7, 4-1 4-4, A-A 4-2; Pascal Porto*. 
Franco, def. Victor Amavam Ui. WH7-6.fr 
3; Brian Gottfried. US. del. Ram Com. Austro- 
lta.6-IX6-7.A-a*-*. 

Women's Slagles 
TOM Roand 

Nona Manrfmava Cwcfiastavakta, def. Paul a 
Smith, UJL &-Z 60; Barbara Hod touts), US. def. 
Wendy TumboU. Australia, 7-S. 4-1 1 Renata Tv 
manma, C u chostavohlo. def. Stacy Maraollnm 
US. 60. 6-3; Lucta Romanov. Romania del Vlr- 
otnlo Woda Britain. W. 6-1 6ft; Andrea Jaeaer. 
US. def. Betsy Nooetaen. U JL 64b 6-2; Martina 
Navratilova US. def. Lindsay Morse. U S. 4-4.6- 
1; Ivanna Modraoa Argentina, del Karen Sin- 
mon.U-S.A3.6-L 


jump. 1 should be jumping two feet 
higher and then Pd be on top of 
the ball, but Tm not doing that.” 

Jf McEnroe is not at the top of 
his game, Connors is keen, perhaps 
with the realization that Borg and 
McEnroe are less than 100 percent 
fit and that be has won the tourna- 
ment in even-numbered years since 
1974 (left-handers have won the 
men’s singles the last six times). 
Connors, who has lost only 19 
games in nine sets, said, “Physical- 
ly Pm in good shape.” 

Just for New York 

While other players were criti- 
cizing the heat, hard courts, jet 
planes and spectator noise and 
movement. Connors said: “New 
Yorkers appreciate breaking your 
back and spilling your guts. They 
like blood rad I don’t mind giving 
it to them.” 

The sellout crowd of 17,823 
thought it might see Andrea 
Jaeger's endless s umm er terminat- 
ed when Betsy Nagelsen led. 4-1. 
with a point for 5-2 in the opening 
set in the stadium. But for all her 
stroking skills, Nagelsen has not 
mustered the mental tenacity to 
bury an opponent, rad Jaeger sur- 
vived, 6-4, 6-2. 

There was an axious moment in 
Hana Mradlikova’s third-round 
match. Two points from victory 
against Paula Smith, she lost her 
balance in reaching for a lob over 
he left shoulder, fell ou her back 
rad hit her head on the court. “It 
hurt,” she said. il I closed my eyes 
and cry maybe a little bit.” But she 
closed out the match, 6-2, 6-3, for a 
spot against Martina Navratilova 
in the round of 16. 

Sixteenth-seeded Victor Amaya 
was an unhappy loser to Pascal 
Portes of France. 6-3, 2-6, 7-6, 6-3, 
with Portes taking the third-set tie- 
breaker. 7-0. But Karen Hantze 
S usman felt no shame over losing 
to 14th -seeded Ivanna Madniga of 
Argentina, who was only a year 
old when Susman, now 37, won 
her Wimbledon title in 1962. 

The third game of the second set 
symbolized the match. With Sus- 
man serving at 40-30. Madniga 
reached deuce. They fought 
through seven more deuces, with 
Madniga holding the advantage 
each time rad finally breaking 
serve. Susman did not win another 
game, bowing, 6-3, 6-1, but her 
performance assured her another 
wild-card spot for next year, if she 
chooses to play. 


dghth-inning home ran in a three- 
run rally to boost the White Sox to 
a 10-8 triumph. 

Reds 5 Pirates 4 

In the National League, at Pitts- 
burgh, George Foster went 3-for-4, 
including a homer that triggered a 
four-run sixth inning, and led Cin- 
cinnati to a 5-4 victory over Pitts- 
burgh, completing a sweep of their 
four-game series. 

Dodgers 2, Expos 0 

Dodgers 7, Expos 2 

In Los Angeles. Ron Cey. Rick 
Monday rad Joe Ferguson hit suc- 
cessive home runs in the second in- 
ning and Ferguson added another 
in the eighth as Los Angeles de- 
feated Montreal, 7-2, for a sweep 
of their doubleheader. Jerry Reuss 
pitched a four-hitter in the opener 
to win, 2-0. and post bis sixth shut- 
out of the season. 

Braves 6, Cardinals 2 

In St. Louis, Chris Chambliss 
snapped a 2-2 tie with an RBI dou- 
ble in the sixth and doubled home 
an insurance run during a three- 
run rally in the eighth, leading At- 
lanta to a 6-2 triumph over Sl 
L ouis. 

Cubs 8, Astros 7 

In Chicago. Tim Blackwell’s 
two-out infield single in the ninth 
— the fifth hit of the inning for 
Chicago — scored pinch r unn er 
Scott Thompson and capped a 
three- run rally that gave the Cubs 
a 8-7 victory over Houston. 

Giants 11, Mets 4 

Giants 9, Mets 4 

In San Francisco, Terry Whit- 
field's bloop single to left in the 
sixth scored Larry Herndon and 


cracked a 4-4 tie as San Francisco 
defeated New York, 9-4, for a 
sweep of their doubleheader. Whit- 
field also hit a two-run single; as- a 

E inch hitter to provide the' kev 
low in the Giant's five-run sixth 
inning rally that powered an 1 1-4 
victory in the first game. 

Padres 10, Ph3Kes3 

In San Diego, center fielder 
Garry Maddox, who has won five 
consecutive Golden Gloves, al- 
lowed two routine fly balls to drop 
near him and both figured promi- 
nently in San Diego’s ran produc- 
tion in helping the Padres defeat 
Philadelphia, 10-3. 

Major League 
Standings 
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Sunday’s Baseball Line Scores 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
First Gome 

Chicooo 200 000 053—10 10 t 

Cleveland 004 000 112- S 12 2 

Hovf> Wortham (51. Farmer (91 and Bora- 
mom Khnm (6); Walls. Maw (71. Cruz (81, 
Wlhtot (9), Stanton (9) and Hascav, Diaz (9). W— 
Hovt. 6-1 L — Cruz. 5-4. HRs— CMawa Lemon 
(B). Cleveland. Mamina (31. 

Second Game 

Cttknso 400 000 031 — B 14 1 

Cleveland no on 313-7 10 0 

Trout, Prolv (71. Hoffman (7), Robinson (0). 
Former (9) and Klirnn. Boramann (9); Grlms- 
ley, OwcMnko (51, Slant an IB] and Diaz. Alexan- 
der (6). Haney (5). 99— Trout, 5-12. L— Grlms- 
lev. 4-4. HRs— Cleveland. Hcrrah HO). Clur- 
bonnxj (21). 

Minnesota Ml DM 000—1 5 1 

Toronto 002 005 OOx— 7 11 1 

Koasman, Klnnunen (6) and Wynegar; Clancy 
and Whitt. W— Clancy. 13-10. L— Koasman. 11-11 
HR— Toronto. Bailor til. 

California 0M MO 000-0 3 2 

Baltimore 0M 301 1 0x^-5 9 0 

Knaoofr Barr 14). LaRaetie (4). Lemmczvlc (7) 
and Donohue. Cilburn (0); McGregor and Demp- 
sey. W— McGregor. 14-7. L— Knapp. Ml. HR— 
Baltimore. Stnaleton (IB). 

Milwaukee 210 500 102—11 14 o 

Detroit 003 300 000— A B 0 

Caldwell Cfevetantf (4) and Moore; Scfwtoed- 
er. UEdur (4), P.Underwood 19) and Dyer. W— 
Cleveland. Oft. L— Sdiatzeder. B-10. HRs— 
Milwaukee. Money (14). Cooper |20l. Davis (4). 
Thomas (32). Detroit, Port (2). 

Seattle DM OM 001—1 4 1 

New York OM OM 000-0 4 1 

Bannister, Rowley (4) and Narron. LXox (81; 
Tlant Guidry (9) and Coraae. W— Rowley. 7-6. 
L— Gutdrv. 13-ia 

Oakland Ml OM 000—1 7 0 

Boston 002 200 10* — 5 I 0 

Norris. Loo tv (7). Beard IK and Esstan; Tu- 
dor. Stanley (5) aid Fisk. W— Tudor. *-2. L— 
Norrta lift. HR— Boston. I tot mxii i (4). 

Texas ON DM (00-3 10 1 

Kansas Cily 010 110 Ml— I 7 0 

Ctav, Lvle (71. Dorwtn (9) and Sundbero; 
Spltttorff, Oulsanberrv (5) and Wafhan. Quirk 
(3). Porter (9).W-Qulsenberrv.ll-&L— Lvle. 3- 
2. HR*— Texas. Sample OLZJsk (19J. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
First Game 

New York (HO OM 000- 4 7 0 

San Francisco 100 005 14*— 11 13 0 

Falcone. Miller (6). Lynch 17), Housman (51 
and Trevino; Haroeahletner, GrIHIn (2). Lsvelie 
(4). Holland m oral Saaek. May (7). W— Lovell*. 
44. L— Falcone. H 

Second Game 

New York M2 020 000—4 9 3 

San Francisco 021 101 04*— 9 16 2 

Bom bock. Miller (SI. Housman (0) and Ben- 
ton. Trevino (81; Knraoer. Montrfusai (5). Min- 
ton (7] and May, Sadek (7>. W— Montetusca 4ft. 
L — Miller, 0-1. 

First Game 

Montreal 0M 0M 000-0 4 0 

Las Anorles 100 Ml 00*— 2 6 0 

Rogers and (tarter; Reuss and Scfoscia w— 
Reuss. 16ft. L— Rogers. 12-10. 

Second Game 

Montreal 110 0M 000—7 7 1 

Las Angeles 050 010 01x-7 14 1 

Palmer. O'AcaulSto (2). Bahmen (51. Sam (71 
and TamareoL Romos (2); Sutton, Castillo (B) 
and Ferguson, w— Sutton, 9ft. l— P almer, m. 
HRs— Montreal. LnF-tare (4), Cremanie (U). 
Loo Angeles. Cey (211. Monday (7). Ferguson 
( 4 ). 

Cincinnati BID 004 DM— 5 ID 1 

Pittsburgh 201 1 00 000—i S I 

LaCoss. Sola (6) and Bench; Blyleven, 
Tefculve f7J and OIL w— LaCoss. 8-10. L— 
Blyleven. 7-10 HR— Cincinnati, Faster (21 1. 

Atlanta 010 011 030-6 11 0 

St. Louis DM 2N 000—2 7 0 

PJKIekro and Benedict; Svkes. Often (6). Lit- 
tlefield (0). Martin m and Kennedy. W-PJ«lek- 
ro. T2-M. I — Often. 0-5. HRs— Allan to. Murphy 
(251. SLLouts, Hendrick (23). 

Houston 201 M2 011—7 13 2 

Chicago 100 200 023-8 15 1 

JJillekra. Somrtto (8), LaCortr IB) and Ashby, 
Pulois (41; Reusdiel. Tidrow (9) and Blackwell. 
W— Ttarow, 6-1 L— LaCortr, 5ft. HRs— Houston, 
Craz (Si. cahen (2). 

Philadelphia HO 210 00ft— 3 7 2 

Son Dleoo DM 015 13x— 10 11 I 

walk. Reed (6), Lerch (8) and Moretond; 
Eldtetaeroer, Lucas (61. Fingers (7) and 
Stimoc, retrace (71.W— Lucas, 5-7. L— walk. 9ft, 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


PORTUGAL 


7 DAYS INCLUSIVE TOURS 

FROM PARIS TO: 

LISBON-HALF BOARD. .. JT2B00J30 

STORE/ CA5CAB FF2 135.00 

COSTA VBTOE (OPORTO) 

HALF BOARD f¥1 920.00 

ALGARVE FF2425.0Q 

MADSRA. FF32SO.OO 

Hearn Goatact; 

Paris, Tel: 7425981, 7425264, 
7425497. 1110 265653. 

FROM MILAN TO: 

LISBON L344£00 

STORfl/CASCAlS L3B 4,000 

costa vaoe (oportol 
ONLY 5 DAYS; L444 I 006 

ALGARVE L564.DOO 

MADBRA. L48S.OOO 

fS ocac cuNocL 

MBan, Tab 87415a Telex; 321280 

For ofhe* pogroms end iietuiod infer- 
rfccfcon, csfcyour 

TRAVEL AGENT 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued from Bach M* age) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


CACHET U.S.A. 

ESCORT SBtVKZ 

NEW YORK 212*242-0838 or 
212-874-1310 

LOS ANGELES 213-456-9439 

MIAMI. FIORCA. 305-625-1722 
FT. LAUDERDALE, HA. 305-962-5477 

Other motor cities 
available on request. 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


U.SJL 


TUDOR HOTEL. 304 Bert 42nd 
Street, New York Gty. In Fath- 
ionobfc. East Side Mariirttan, hdf 
block from UN. Sn^e from $44| 
doubles from 555. Telex: 422951. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• ESCORTS, N.Y. 

EVERYWHERE, US.A. 
ESCORT SERVICE, 

EVBtYWKBS YOU GO; AMSUCAI 

• 212-359-6273 
21 2-96 1 1945/4612421 


• CONTACTA MTBNfflONM. • 
Escort Service m Europe: 
GERMANY; 06103-86122 

frwi kfur f - Wi e tbnd e n - tjaha - 
Ce l o gw - Bona - Due a e ld a rf - 
Berlin- Mwiidi-Hrtibwk 
SWTTZBUAM* 0049-61 QU61 22 
Zurfcb -Basel -Luegraa- Ben* - 

IrtB i BBBg-O en ewL 
BBjGttBWb 0049-6103-86122 
Bte—fr 1 6 wudnr rlttoi). 
ENGLAND-. 01 649-61 03-36 122 
NOW A1SO N I0MJON. 

OTHBt EC CAPITALS 

Tai; Germany 0-6103-86122 


MTBtNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

AND PROMOTIONS 
NY.ftJJA, 

Travel anywhere with 
muMtagual escorts. 

Motor CraJtCortb Acraptad. 
212-765-7896 or 765-7754. 

10 am. - 10 cun. duly. 

330 W. 56th SI, rfY^LYf 10019. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

ESCORTS & GUIDES 



• CLASSICS 

LONDON ESCORT SSfVICE 

TeL 794 5218 B 431 2784. 

EMMANUB1E 

London Escort Semico 
MULUUNGUAL London 730 1 840. 

LONDON 

Escort Agency 231 115B, 11 am-12pm 

WENDY Escort Service 
LONDON 221-2259. 

TRAVELS 

LONDON DBUUE Escort Sconce. Tel: 
589 0451. 

AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT GlIBE SBtVKZ 

TeL- 247731. 

AMSmtDAM- CLAUDIA 
MuhAngud Escort Service 867S83. 

LONDON - CHB5EA GKL Escort Ser- 
vice, 51 Becwcfenip Place. London- 
SWl Tel 01-584 6513/2749.4-12 
LONDON CONTACT EkxxI Service. 
TeL. 01-402 4000. 01-402 4008 OR 01- 
402 0282. 

VIENNA - MICHELE E5COR7 Service. 
1*57 47 64. 

VENNA-HARMONY Escort Service. 
Tek 92 21 41 after 3jxm. 

FRANKFURT - VN5BADEN - MAMZ 
Simona Escort Service. 06121-8*6666. 

EE.C. ESCORT SERVICE 
LONDON 602 60 60 

HAMBURG ESCORT-GUBE SBUDCE 
Tet 45 65 01. 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 


IN NEW YORK 


TEL 212-737 3291. 


JULIANA 

INTERNATIONAL 

MAI£/ FEMALE ESCORT SERVICE 

Tel: London 01 2897971 


LONDON 

Portman Escort Agency 

67 OAm Street, 

London Wi 

ms 486 3724 or 486 11 58 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA. 

E5GQKT SERVICE TEL 736 5877 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


RANKFUKT - MANIA Austrian Eicon 
Service. Tot 595046. 

MMOL: STAR Escort Servic e. Female 
art Male. Tel: KSR31 17W0. 
FRANKFURT - W1E5BAMN - MAINZ 
5NKLEY Escort Service 061 1/282728. 
DUE5SODORF ESCORT SEKVKX Teh 
021U924M. 

FRANKFURT - MIRIAM Escort Service. 
Tel: 0611 -292713. 

FRANKFURT - KAREN Escort Setviai. 
TeL 0611-681662 

ZURICH - Teh 0049-6103-82048. 

Omego Escort Service/ Germany. 
FRANKFURT - WBBADBI - MUNZ. 

Onego Escort Ssrvxa 06)0382048 
LOMDON - JACQUELINE Escort Ser- 
WM. Tel: 01 402 79 JR. 

LONDON - TAMA ESCORT SStVia 
TefcOI 221-4345. 

BIGUSH ESCORT SERVICE. London & 
Heathrow areas. TeL 01-7546281 . 
LONDON - ANGOLA Escort Service. 
Tot 01-435 7053. 

UNJVBBAL - ENGLISH SOCIETY 
Escort Service. London. Tet 262 3108. 
SUK1 LONDON Escort Agency. Tel: (01) 
352 1354. 

ZURICH ESCORT SERVICE: Tel. BSD 54 
83, 1030 ■ 12 amV6 - 8 p.m. 
CHARLBC - GENEVA Guide Service. 
Tot 2D 39 35. 

LONDON - MAIOE CLAB0E Escort Ser- 
vice. Tel 01 Z351B63. 

LONDON DAIIA’S Escort Service. Tot 
938 1299. 

LONDON JULIETTE Escort Service. TeL 
328 5314. 

CHANTELLE ESCORT SERVICE. 12am. 
till midmrf*. London 231 1158. 
AMSTERDAM- Jee Be Escort Service. 
222785 Buiten WierinaewtaduL 3 - 5 
MADRID ESCORT SERVICE. Tel- Mp. 
drid 457 3698. 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 
OR ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
at our office nearest you 


AUSTRIA: MdGm While, Bank- 
*,Rm. 215. Vienna 1. (Trt.: 


BELGIUM B LUXEMBOURG; 
Arthur Maner, 6 Sue Louis Hy- 
mans, 1060 Brvssls. Tel.: 
343.lA.99. 

BRITISH SIS: Far subscriptions 
contneMha Barn office, for ad- 
vemsng orty conJocr: Diana Sim- 
mons, LH.T., 103 Kmeswoy, Lon- 
don. Wri (TeL= 405 2343. 
Telex, 262 009.} 

GERMANY: For subscriptions 
conkxt the hrii office. Fur ad- 
vertising contort-. Heidi Jura or 
Karin Ohff. LH.T, Grasse Et- 
chenhenner Strasse. 43, Frani- 
furt/MoffL flel.: 23367$. Tdte; 
416721, IHTD.) 

GREKS » CYPRUS; J.C Reraes- 
son. Pindofou 26, Athens. (TeL 
3618397/3602*2 1 . Telex-. 
214227 BCSEGR] 

BRAEL: Dan Hutch. 23 Massade 
Street. P.O. Bax 112V, Tel Avw. 
TeL 229873 & 242294, e*t. 
6376. Telex: 341118BXTVK. 
ITALY: Anforeo Samfarotto. 55 Via 
della Merced*. 00187 Rome. 
(TeL 679-34-37. Telex 610161.1 
JAPAN: Tadede Mori. Meda Sdes 
Jcaan Inc, Daede Mon BuAtna 
1-12. I-chcme, T^shi-SHmoosK 
Mmoftoku. Tokyo. Telex: 25666. 
TeL 50*1925. 

LEBANON, SYRIA * JORDAN: 
Tim Arab Medio Advtnmng 
Manqaemen (TAMAM) P.Q. Sax 
688. Beirut. Homra TeL 3*0044, 
Smock. TdL 335252. 


NETHERLANDS. Arnold TeesW 
Affons Grim. Prof. Tuipdroc* 17. 
1018 GZ Amsterdam Tel: 020- 
263615. Telex: 13133. 

PORTUGAL Bun Ambar. 32 Rua 
dejJonetos Verdes. Lisbon. [Tel.- 
672793 & 662544.) 

SCANDINAVIA: Peter Karin 
KixigthobM ^Mon )Q^ 11227 

NCA.* 065 

SOUTH AflUCAs Robin A. Ham- 
mond, Imemanond meda Repre- 
sentatives, PO Bax 4,145, Johan- 
nesburg 200. Tel.: 23-0717 
Telex: BftOll 

SOUTH EAST ASU: C Cheney & 
Assoaates Ltd, 703 Car Bo Gom- 
tnerad BufcSna 18 Lyndhurst 
Terrace, Central, Hong Kona. 
TeL 5420 906 Tela? 63079 
GCA1HX 

SPAM- Alfredo Unfauff Sormien- 
to, Pedro Tebwra 8, feerio Mart 
1. Office 319. Madrid 20, Span. 
TeL *553306-4552891. TU; 
23357 MAXTE. 2335 MA8TEE 

SWITZERLAND: Monhol Water 
end Guy Von Thuyne, Wanes", 
15 Ownri DoveL 1009 Mh/ 
Lausanne. TeL 021)29-58-94. 

USA • Sandy O'Hara, Inter notion- 
al Herald Tnbwie, 444 M a diso n 
Ave, New York 10021 [TeL: 
212-7523890.) 

RANGE 8 oma COUNDUS: 
18) Ave. Chories-de-Gaulle, 
92521 NeuBy Codex. TeL 747- 
1265. Telex: 612832. 


I 
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Art Buchwald 


Picking Up 35 Years 
In 1 Easy Briefing 



W ASHINGTON — “OK, Ron- 
nie. can we go over it once 
again? This is the People's Repub- 
lic of China. It has I billion people 
and because it is scared silly of the 
Soviet Union it is tilting toward 
the United States." 

"And what about the real Chi- 
na?" 

"It's not called 
China. It's called 
Taiwan. It's this 
little island on 
the map over 
here. There can’t 
be two Chinas.” 

"There were 
two when I was 
on ‘Death Valiev 
Days.' ” ’ _ . , . 

“Well, all that Buchwald 
has changed." 

"Who changed it?" 

“Nixon and Kissinger. They de- 
cided that recognizing a China 
with a billion people would upset 
the Russians a lot more than pre- 
tending this island over here was 
the real China." 


"What about Chiang Kai-shek’s 
plans to invade the mainlan d and 
take Peking back?'’ 

“Ronnie. Chiang Kai-shek is 
dead." 

“What a pity. I better send 
George Bush to nis funeral." 

“He died some time ago. Be- 
sides. George is now in the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China — that’s 
this big area here — talking to the 
Chinese leaders who run the coun- 
try." 

Artificial Ins emination 
Successful for Gorilla 

MEMPHIS, Term., Sept. I (UPI) 
— A 19-year-old lowland gorilla al 
the Memphis Zoo gave birth yes- 
terday to a four-pound youngster 
that is believed to be the first goril- 
la bom from an artificially in- 
duced pregnancy. 

Beta, who is on loan from the 
Brookfield Zoo near Chicago, de- 
livered her baby about 20 days ear- 
lier than expected. Its sex has not 
been determined, as Beta was wary 
of showing off the newborn. 
George Rabb, director of the 
Brookfield Zoo. said there are few- 
er than 500 gorillas in captivity. 


“What’s he doing there?" 

“He’s tiying to explain to them 
that you didn't mean what you 
said about two Chinas.” 

"He has some nerve. Has any- 
one done the security check on 
him?" 

“Ronnie. I know you like to live 
in the past But if you become 
president you have to think of the 
future. Nixon would never have 
recognized the People's Republic 
of China if it hadn’t been in the 
United States' national interest." 


"But what mil I tell all my 
friends? They were all hoping that 
when I .became president I would 
free mainland China from Com- 
munism.” 

"Your friends will understand if 
you just show them this map. Ex- 
plain to them that even Taiwan 
has faced up to the fact that there 
can’t be two Chinas and is willing 


“I don’t trust Mao Tse-tung and 
never have.” 

"Mao Tse-tung is dead, Ron- 
nie." 

“We'll send word to George 
Bush not to go to the funeral.” 

“Mao died a long while back 
We don’t have to deal with that 
problem.” 

“Why didn’t someone inform 
me? This could be a golden oppor- 
tunity to attack the mainland We 
could send our Marines up there 
through Vietnam and surprise 
them." 

"We’re not in Vie tnam anymore, 
Ronnie. We’ve been out of there 
since 1974.” 

“How can I be president of the 
United States if nobody tells me 
these things?” 

* * * 

“That’s why we're having this 
briefing. We want you to be up on 
thing s We want you to be up on 
everything. A lot has happened 
around the globe since World War 
II." 

"I don't like it one bit. The next 
thing you know mainland China 
will want to send over a pingpong 
team. What do I tell the other Chi- 
na then?” 

"You’ll think of something. 
Ronnie. We're not making you 
America’s greatest statesman for 
nothing.” 


WOSBQ 



Gooecfionoti 
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Cross section of tunnel 
and its ventilation shafts. 
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Gotthard Tunnel Ready 

World’s Longest Car Passage Opens Friday 


By Hanns Neuerbourg 

G OESCHENEN, Switzerland 
(AF) — Traffic lights 
switch to green this week in the 
world's longest road tunnel, with 
a mixture of official backslap- 
ping mid concern about its im- 
pact on Switzerland’s economy 
and environment. 

About 1,000 guests are to at- 
tend the inauguration Friday of 
the 16.3-kilometer (10.1 -mile) 
project deep under the St. Gott- 
hard range in the Lepontine 
Alps. 

After 10 years of work, 19 con- 
struction deaths and the expendi- 
ture of 696 milli on Swiss francs 
(about $421 million), the tunnel's 
opening means a major north- 
south, all-weather link that will 
save two hours' driving time for 
hundreds of thousands of north 
European travelers heading for 
the Mediterranean. 

But even before it opens, ex- 
perts see it becoming a perma- 
nent bottleneck on a superhigh- 
way that will eventually extend 
from northern Germany to the 
southern tip of Italy. It is likely 
to attract what many Swiss fear 
will be an avalanche of heavy 
trucks seeking a shorter and 
cheaper alternative to the toll 
highways of Austria and France, 
Wi thin three months, another, 
even more expensive tunnel of 
92 kilometers — two tubes with 
two lanes each — will open north 
of Goeschenen, along with Swit- 
zerland’s longest bridge, r unning 
along Lake Lucerne. 

The three projects, at a com- 
bined outlay of- 1.6 trillion Swiss 
francs, will all but complete the 


north-south superhighway. A 40- 
kilometer link in the Italian- 
speaking canton of Ticino is not 
expected to be finished for about 
five years because of local 
disputes over its route. 

The highway is four lanes with 


a maximum speed of 130 kilome- 
ters per hour, but the St Gott- 
hard t unn el is two lanes, with no 
passing allowed and a speed limit 
of 80 kph. Experts say. major 
traffic jams will be unavoidable. 

The tunnel's capacity is 1.S00 







The old way: Crossing St Gotthard Pass in 1873. 


automobiles on hour in both di- 
rections. The vehicles will be fol- 
lowed throughout by TV camer- 
as, checked for speed and pro- 
tected by electronic fire alarms 
and pollution controls. 

In case of a huge tourist rush, 
such as during the Easter holi- 
days, traffic can be switched to 
oneway to handle an hourly rate 
of 3,600 autos. This is the current 
per -day average of cars and 
trucks driving through the 11 . 6 - 
kilometer Mont Blanc road tun- 
nel between France and Italy. 
Mont Blanc held the world's- 
longest-road-numel record until 
the opening in December. 1978, 
of the 14-Jalomeier Arlberg Tun- 
nel between St Anton and Laa- 
gen. western Austria. 

The St. Gotthard pass, a 2,108- 
meter-high. crossing that used to 
send thousands of radiators over 
the boiling point each summer, 
has been a vital Alpine route for 
right centuries. The struggle for 
its control — and transit reve- 
nues — was a major factor in the 
Swiss fight for independence 
from the medieval rule of the 
H 3 psburgs. 

The range was first pierced a 
century ago for a railroad tunnel, 
15 kilometers long and now used 
by up to 240 trains a day. 

Railroad Loses 

The deficit-ridden Swiss Fed- 
eral Railways stands to lose up to 
70 milling Swiss francs in annual 
revenues, as the new tunnel 
marks an end to the railroad’s 
“rolling highway” trains, which 
carried as many as 600,000 cars a 
year. 

How much rail freight will 
switch to the road is suQ a ques- 
tion. A senior Swiss railway offi- 
cial, Arnold Schaerer, said that 
given the fuel crisis and ecologi- 
cal impact, the road tunnel is evi- 
dence of a "critically ill Swiss 
transport policy .” 

Proposals to introduce high- 
way tolls, common in several Eu- 
ropean countries, drew little sup- 
port in the Swiss parliament. 
Plans to tax heavy-duty traffic, 
which it is hoped would yield 350 
milli on Swiss francs a year, may 
be put to a popular vote. 

with nearly 50 million foreign- 
licensed cars using Switzerland's 
toll-free roads each year, some 
Swiss already are calling the new 
car tunnel the “three-country 
hole” because "the Italians built 
it, the Germans use it, and the 
Swiss pay for iL” 

Concern is increasing in the 
Swiss tourist industry that faster 
highways will mean fewer cars 
stopping, in Switzerland over- 
night 



Moscow Mayor Vladimir Promyslov exchanges note . . 
cago Mayor Jane Byrne. Both are in Rome to aftenf 
day UN Conference on Population and the Urte : 

PrADT 17. Carter Cautioned 

MTrjUrLjMli. Before 1977 Drug 


Cb » P Carter, the president's son, 
received an urgent call from his fa- 
ther in 1977 telling him to leave a 
Florida vacation cottage in Pana- 
ma City, Fla., because a drug raid 
was about to take place nearby, 
the White House has confirmed, A 
presidential spokesman empha- 
sized that Chip. 30. was not in- 
volved in rhe drug smuggling ring. 
Customs agents arrested 18 per- 
sons and seized three tons of mari- 
juana in the July21, 2977, raidin 
Mexico Beach. The Panama City 
News-Herald later reported that it 
was the Secret Service that got 
Chip out of the area two days be- 
fore the raid. However, recent in- 
terviews with White House sources 
said it was a phone call from the 
president that caused the younger 
Carter to head for Plains. Ga. 
Three days before the planned 
raid. Chip had chartered a fishing 
boat, not knowing that it was to be 
used in the raid, the sources said. 
The boat’s skipper was a customs 
informant who later was paid 
$15,000 for his services. It was 
from the informant that customs 
agents learned Chip was in the 
area, the sources said. Four of 
those arrested in the raid were lat- 
er released. Fourteen pleaded 
guilty to drug charges and were 
sentenced to prison. 

* * * 

Fifty years ago Maurice Beflonte, 
navigator of an open-cockpit plane 
facing bitter headwinds over the 
Atlantic, told the pilot, Dieudonne 
Costes, “We haven’t moved for 90 
minutes.” The bimotor plane, 
malting the first nonstop "hard 


way" transatlantic fk 
prevailing winds, flew 
and 2, 1930, from Lefi 
in Paris to Curtiss Fk 
37 hours and 18 minim 
three years after Charie ' 

first flew the Atlantic. - 
York to LeBouiget, in - 
minutes. Beflonte, 84, 
New York tomorrow - 
monies at LeBouiget t*. ; 
Prime Minister Raytno, - 
honor Beflonte and the 
Costes. who died in.197 • 
second City Hall recej" 
years. But tins time he 
transatlantic time to. tin 
so in a supersonic Cos S 
he will visit the spot whr 
ed his 1930 plane — n 
ping center. 

* * , * 

British . actress Vanes 
was welcomed by Lib 
Moamer Qadbafj al a : 
ception in Tripoli. Redg-- 
liti rally controveraalfig- 
connections with the rac 
Britain and the Palestk- - 
ment, was leading: a; 
from the Workers Rev 
Party. The British vis. 
among more than 60 deb ■ 
an international coni; . 
demonstrate solidarity w. 7 


“The Fountains of Par 
Arthur C Clarke was av _ 
Hugo Award for the be 
1979 at Noreastcon Hi 
world science fiction ct- 
in Boston: 

—SAMUEL 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCMBETO 

THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 

MIBNATKMAL AU BXnON 

tote far U.K. & Continental Europe: 

$215. 1 Year 

SI 15.- 6 Monte 

S 60.- 3 Monte 

Poyobte m doAars or equivalent in load 
currency. 

Dofcvery bv let Air Freight front New 
York every business day. 

Send order with payment to J.Fotufayi 
THE WAU STREET JOURNAL 
International Pres* Centre 
76 Shoe Lone 
London fcC. 4, England 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


PARIS & SUBURBS 


DIVORCE IN 24 HOURS 

Mutual or contested actons, low cost, 
ttaui or Dominican Republic Par infor- 
mation send S3 -75 far M-i 
booklet/ handing to-. Dr. F. 

OOA, 1835 K St N.W.. 

D.C 20006. USA. TeL 202-452 
Worldwide service. 


DON'T FORGET TO PIAY UOTO 
every weak ten us ■ BP. 69. 01220 
ftv o ttn e I ntote - France. 

AU SECOURS, Imh mad. student. 26. 
leeks salvation from starvation m Par- 
is. Phone Li: 3o6 56 19. 

MIDAS Muma SHOP. Para, Tel.: 
671*652. Nice. Tel: 5538J4. 


-MOVING 


INTERDEAN 

We specialize in 
international moves 
FOR A FREE 
ESTIMATE ON ANY 
KIND OF A MOVE... 
ANYWHERE IN THE 
WORLD.. .CALL 


Your nearest totordeae office 

AMSTERDAM: 44.89.44 

ATHENS: 941 .80.66 
BARCELONA: 652.31.1 1 
BONN: 65.09.57 

BREMEN: 31 .05.91 
BRUSSBSc 269.54.00 
CADIZ.- 86.31.44 
CHICAGO: 595 7664 
FRANKFURT: (06190) 2001 
GENEVA: 43.85.30 
HOUSTON: 448 9553 
LONDON: 961.41.41 
LONG BEACH: 598 5511 
MADRID: 671.24-50 

MUNICH: 141.50.36 

NAMES: 738 J2. 88 

NEW YORK: 371 1760 
PARS: 742.85.1 1 

ROMS 475.4AS7 

VIB4NA: 82.43.64 
ZURICH: 363.20.00. 


OVERLOOKING SEINE & Notre 
Dante, in high das* renovated bald- 
ing, apartments, sunny & quiet, to be 
dKOrafed. 91 sq.irt, 142 sqjn. & du- 
pdnx^l63 sqjn. with balcony. Tel: 574 

NBUU.Y: Recent buiVfing, superb pent- 
house. reception, 2/3 bedrooms, 3 
bote, kxge terrace, pfcnted with 

AVE roCH. Splerrfd duplex. 3 bed- 
rooms. 720 7333. 

AVE. FOCH STUDIO, entirely 
equipped. Tefc 72D 73 33. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


MONACO 


SPAIN 


SPECIAL VRLA ESTEPONA, Coda del 
Sd, wonderfU views N. Afros and 
GSvohar, sight hilltop, on high doss 
estate. Twt>4cvel laungeAfavng, large 
American IdtdiefL washing mo d- sn e. 
part farmhed, 4 bedrooms end 3 
bathrooms, big patio with fountain, 
marble floors, vacant now. U.5. owner 
U-S.S175.000. Gerald 


jHT/4|,^Bcni 17. ftjeUo_Areno Beach, 


, Malaga. Tel: 80,0462. 


SWITZERLAND 


REAL ESTATE FOR FOREIGNERS 
FOSETGN8SS can buy apartments on 
Lake Geneva, near Lausanne & Mon- 
trey* or tdt yecr round resorts such as 
' ‘ i Lea Ooblette & in tta 

Jura Sfacfcos to 4-bedroom from SFR 
120,000. _ lovely dhotat* from Sffi 
170000 in the Valero. Financing up to 
73% at 4J5% interest per annum. Qud- 
rty apartments *i beaubfd Evian 
(France) 30 mnv from Geneva, with no 
restrictions. ADVISE AREA PREFERRED. 
Vtafl_ properties before further re- 
posed act purchases fay 
•n a invest in tecunly & stabb- 
heort of Europe. Wnte toe 
r e/o Globe Han 5A. Mon-Re. 
1005 Lmrscmne. Switzerland 
el- 021/22 35 12. Tl* 251 B5 M&L5 CH 

We are Eaxmtgd with authorized 
courtier s nteeVdos. 


PRMdPAurr of Monaco 

MONTE CARLO 

To rent in new hirf» dos* buASog, beau- 
tiful 2-room a partme n t, full 
kitchen, bathroom, separate 
d cupboards, logma, h 
sunny, cellar. Fry 4jJOO 

tor 

Tefc 

Tel ex : 


SET 

EDIA f93)5066 84 
: 469477 flAC 


HOLLAND 


HOMfflNDBIS INI. to yaw house or 
flat in Am sterdmn . Beeteaveretr. B1 
1 077HP AMSTERDAM 020 / 797956. 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


7Hi, VIEW ON SBNE 

Superb duplex. high date. Triple recep- 
tion, 2 bndnjams + smell office. 2 
bate, mod’s room. Frs 20,000 charges 
included. Tel: 265 5V4& 


10 


NEARB4GHB4 

PROPERTY 51 -* 

5 ha. park, 

phone. 7000. T*L 387 29 ». 


16th, VERY LUXURIOUS 

Apartment far receptions, 3 b edrooms. 
2 bates, telephone. 

• 5636838. 


EMBASSY SERVICE 


SaleARe— 

APARTMENTS 6 HOUSES 
8 Ave. de Messine, Paris 8. 
Call new 
Number 


562 78 99. 


9th, 2 MONTHS, studio, bath, btchen. 
Eft. phone. Frs 1800 net. 874 70 59. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


HE ST. LOUS, no ageres, opart m e i 
south qua, beauhtuly fan— ted. 

704 S3 Si or 633 59 04. 

NO AG84T, 16th. Fra dos. double 
Suing, bod-oom, btdten, bate 028 32 

ST. GGUUUN DESKS, tevdy, dean 

ST. IWQfi, Rue du Petit Pont, large 
famished sfccfio, character, telephone. 
Fro. 2000. Tefc 6& 83 23. 

16te charmmg 2-bedroom BBcytwP . 
114 baths, ftrepfaajs, antiques. 5»h 
floor, sun. dean. SIOOO. 651 88 34. 
166i, PORTE ST. CLOUD. Double far- 
ing + bedroom, panoram i c view, sun- 
ny. Fro. 2500. 734 23 97. 

CHAMPS ars«5, large Stucfio, cte*. 
11 n*d*Bom,562 93n. 

RE ST. LOWS. Luxurious stodo. very 
adm. Teh 325 35 51 
OOEON. My small stuteo. fit for mart. 

Phone. Fro. 900. TeL 325 81 38. 

PARLY 2, modem 3-bedroore, private 
garden Frs. 4200 net. TeL- 522 81 24. 
8Bv RUE DE Ban. studo. 45 sq.m, 
Fro. 3500 net 72350 00. 


opurtmenr on 

■ • Tel: 


16fii f ONSBNE 

Lujrunoin 5 rooms. Utchen 2 bate, 
telephone. Fro. 5,300. 280 20 42. 


i7te 


5 minutes 


, - - . „ 1 rwwefo- 

ple». B umg ^ office + 2 bedrooms. 2 
boms, loRcfUny 


Tet 548 54 99. 


famshed. Fro. OlQQ. 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


CHAMPS Rtxs. PwOhouso, luxuri- 
ous. tat rfv calm, on garden; 4/5 
rooms, both, 2 WU, carpeting, phone, 
porteng. Fro 5900. Tel: 5636461 


YOUR OIA1ET M SWITZBUAM) 
As a Foreigner, you can own your 
beautiful chaef in the Vttert or the Jura. 
iPnoes from SFS 170.000 with up to 
75% financing, at 5% interest per mi- 
nim far the lrrsl mortgage. Lifetime 
opportunity, Vbrt before further r» 
auctions imposed on purchases by for. 

wn. Other properties on LaLe Ge- 
neva, necu Lausanne & Montreim, ami 
in famats mountain resorts. Write to: 
Devetcper c/o Globe Plan SA, Mon-Re- 
pos 21, 1005 lausmme. Swttzerkni 
Tefc 021/22 35 1 2. Tic: 251 85 mete eh. 


w« 


are associated with authorized 

courtiers in tee Vdtxs 


I'JS-A- 


ALLIED 
VAN LINES 
INTERNATIONAL 

WE MOVED 229 .217 FAMILIES 
IN 1979 

GERMANY: INri s ^ca G 

Frankfurt. 06M-7B1O06. Munch. 069- 
142244. Hamburg. 040-249542. Dunel- 
dorf. Q2T02-45023/24. 


PALM BEAQj FL ORIDA 
M MVESTMBfTS^H 


GREAT ._ . 

R. Pierce, Weriagtoa 
to people mterm te d. contact Shrley 
l^wi m Geneva. Td: 47 1724, or 
DeHna Realty, 249 Peruvian Ave, 
Palm Baoch, Florida 33480. 


IDAHO. 1^ ACRES, twin fcAsneict to 
Blue Lake Country Oufe In SncAe Aver 
Canyon, strovn on property. USS 
15.000. 5. Solloday, tote B e stante. 
Confatowc, 74700 Salfanchee, F romm. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


International Business Message Center 


.<7T£jV770iY BUSIAESSM fiv Publish your Btaineu Mt aap ia the httofealional timid Tribune; 
orer a quarter of a tnUtioa rtadm trorUmde. most of tehan are in bwdnas and industry, will read 
roar menage. Just telex us Paris 610832, before IQrOO a.m. ensuring dun tre east telex you back and 
your message iriB appear uridun 48 hours. You rciU be billed at L S.f820or heal cyui, alert per 
line. You mtuc include complete and nfifiable billing address. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


FOCH, EXCEPTIONAL 

Recent, decorat e d, large fanng, drina 
room, equipped kitchen, panfry- 2 ted- 
rooms, 2 bate drewng roam, maid's 
room, 2 garages. Fro. 15,000. Furniture 
far ude. 

BATON LOCATIONS 

OMiVJW 7045555 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


DRStNATIONAL 

BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

wua 

New York -USA. 

Enloi tamer*. dete on Brotoro. models, fan 
Enguc4 hostesses far conveneom, trade 
thaws, sooai & tp eool events. 

Meter Cndr Cards Accepted 
212-541-4804 TOaae-10mn7daye 
330W.56SL,Sulte5E NY,NY I00T9 


AN MVBTMENT FUND traded me 
tedimtalfy a seebng top performers in 
the sto ck an d bend industry m tnetl 
mqor ctnn to sell the c o mpany's 
stock. 15% commasloa Write Bax 452. 
Herald Tribune. 92S21 Unity Coder. 
France. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


DIAMONDS 


YIP. 

B ti ri nsm timfrl n e ra Service Om b H I 

Secretarial sermon - any language you 1 

“ *■* de. If you need osa rt g 


INVEST in diamonds 


■rtfrf 


vmplmi and ergame your | 

auang hotel mid ticket n , , 

Fmowjine service, aircraft and tet senna , 


Wfth a Carafmt IncraaM fas Vdfae. 

| NO” yp» hove te opportumry to pur- 
iwvonon, | chase domomfa far investment from the , 

; out afaknaioft. 


YOUR 

FURNISHED OFFICE 
IN PARIS 

Pe> day. week, or longer, 
with afl office focifes 
From FF360 oer day R FF1 ,400 per week. 

secretaries. 

mod box. phone, telex, message service, 
domalietion*. 

Meeting rooms, projector and 
sunuitaneout tramianon equipment. 

GEORGE V EXECUTIVE CENTER 
30 AV. GEORGE V, 75008 PARIS 
Tel: 723 78 08. 

Teletc 613 930F. 


LOST IN FRANCE? Let young, top! 
quwfied, rrmtfSnguo! lady asaat you tn I 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


FRANCE: 


DBBORDES SA 
33 Bid. HemtJV, Pons 
Contact- Mr. McBan. Tel.: 

27235 .16. 272.3058 


MTL MOVING & EXPORT, bagmge. 
Air & tea fr«hi. Monn'Ajr tot, 21 r. 
Lc Sueur. Para 16. Tel. 500 03 04*. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


GREECE 


VOUUAC MBU the moess year-round 
seaude tmu*. 20 km from Athens, far 
sate lutniry apartment s of 2. 1 4 


luevy 

m ens, with garden and mdhnouaiy 
co n.*t oiled cenfrd hearing, to detots 
please cal 8657253 Atera pr wnte, 
M: A Atenowdis. 41 Dinoknoous 
Sheet, Athens 140, Greece. 


CENTRAL LONDON. Executive . .. 

apartments m new buldinaa, comfort- . 

Sly furnished and Mly e q uipped, t 
Daily trad serwee (Men. through Frt.l 1 
color T.V. Phone for brochure, (01 t 
388 13 42 or write: PreStderturf Estates ( 
jMa^toyjcL 1, Unmaroity Sr v London 

LONDON, to fumehad flats end 
h mnm. the service leadng US Cerpq. 
rafrans use:- Aracombe & fanatend. 
Tel: London 435 7122, T* 2996607 
LONDON. For the besr farmshed Rots 
and houses. Consult te Specas hs ts. 
PMfig^ny and Lewd. TeLi London 

Monaco 


PHNCffAUTY OF MONACO 
MONTI CABO 

To rent in krueiou* buJdmg. bmnfal 
studio with kigga. beouWuT sea mow, 
upper Roar, equi pped kitchenette, bath- 
room, ceOor Fro HOT per month, park- 
•tg poswbls. 

MTBMEMA 

Teh (93) 506684. Tin 469477 MC 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS j 
T-SHIRT PHOTOS. 

AN INSTANT MONEY MAXB 
THAT CAN EARN YOU 
56000 *$8000 per monte 1 

A portrait from a fare subject or from a 
photo m test teen 60 sec. Thu eon be ) 
ntantiy Irons fe n ed on ta a T -thirl or | 
most any te s tl l e pent. Pull or part-time. 1 
Alt CASH BUSNBS, PortobteTNo mt- : 
penance nec ea ory. fa rostoit for shop- 1 
png centers, retorts, shows, hotels. mo2 1 
order, earn, rah, frero or any boh traffi c I 

location. SI 0,000 slamng cap4ai 

KBMABMU^3*SYSIBHS 

DEPT 59 POSTMCH 174092. 

6 PRANKNJRT GERMANY. 

fr mot 41271*. 

Office hours 10ajn.-6pjn. 


DIAMOND SALK, 

Ftotd Oftee ■ 50-52 Ho v en ierod root . 

Teh 031/31 7764. fa, 

London- The Savor Hotel, The Stand 
London was 08P, Mood 
TH: 01/8364^3^ 


DIAMONDS 

_ . Yw best buy, 

nre demands n any once range 
at lowest wholaxitte pnees 

direct from Antwerp 
career of tee temnev e i world 
Fufl guarantee, 
to free pro 1st wnte 

Jeeddn GoMeneWn 

, tesis 

[ Psfcfc ou i is troot 62. 5-2000 Antwwp 

: twfSlWSSiSffflJBlu, 

' Heart of the Ant wer p Desnjnd -ndusrry. 


Zurich a bast I 


Your Business Address 
] or Office in Switzerland 

j INTERNATIONAL OffiCE 

1 i? towjS'B. CH-8001 Zurich 
| Tel. 01/211 29 T5.Tet» 812656 mof 


• Office 


Yowrmafl, eseseageta te W ir e s mj 
orden reoeived and forwarded. 

IHfingnJ secretaries hoerfy. 

FuRy tonlebed medi 


[ LONDON-UUXtRUOUS SERVfCBJ of. 

1 frees o 1 pid reletete prestige butmess 

I l 


NEUILLY 

Wodefnjiiflh dog, rooms, 

carpeting, phoni, parlMQ. 

George V: Tel: 723 30 00. 

VBBAftlB. Luxurious townhoiM, 11 
rooms mdudng 8 bedrooms. Fro. 9,000. 
Cabinet Ptoton 522 61 24. 

1 ?*%r ffr**' + * beckoom, 

^ bufe4 ° 9 - 

16A. 140 sul, 5 roams, 2 bates. 

, real estate 
wanted/exchange 


INTL OFFICE 

FOR ITS MANAGEMENT, 
Bem/Md high ckss epartment, 4 roone 
cmd more, tori* 285 1 1 08. 

WTL COMPANY seeks far tap mono- 
Srtro. Peers 7, 8. 16 or NeuRyi 
opanmeni.' house. 250 sqm, 4 bed- 
rooms, targe receptions, dl comforts, 
parfata exceflero condfeon, older 
“rt*ng m quiet emnronment/ green- 
ory L«ig term rentd. RS Le V«ra» / 
Haute on gjiden, 5 bed- 
rouns, ksrga receprtaia. comforts, mm- 
unum repar, prefaroKy old bu/irta, 
|Wi,hw. Often . Peru 6& 
0271 or 745 14 13 am. 3414. 

EMPLOYMENT 


_ EXECUTIVE 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


AUDIT MANAGERS 

NORTH A«ICA 

candidates 30-38. qualified. 

Td- London 01 437 0320 or write to 
Leroivo, 155/157 Oxftrd St, 
London W1.U.K. ' 

fgta^MORe ocfiamvE posi- 
tions. LOOK UNDE* *WT«- 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE OPPOR- 
nJNmEs,- PAGE 8. 

AMBUCAN MANUFACTURER of 
electronic test end measurement 
equipment a toofctng for a European 
area irexiamr. SoiMane presenffy k>- 

coted et the HoBond/Benehrt area 
would be preferred. Thk a 0 tidra at 
management pcnition of country rep- 
rctentativei and satary writ be com- 
mensurate with background and expe- 
rience, Imerview w*r be conducted m 
Europe far tea eonekdotes. Pteree 
»rta regime to Box 14772, Herald Tri- 
femn 92521 Nmnfly Cedev, Fr^ice. 

FBOdNAL A595TANT t6 Preadeni 
at a New Vorir bawd corporation. At- 
froeswe perooixMe assistant with see 
'osarral and pteferafaly odnunatititra 

bxkgrojrsd. Iitiufliganue. duwm, and 
wxlrngness ta travel a prereqixstte, 
neaw forward resume and recent 
photaaoh to Bax 14774, Herald Tn- 
oura. 9K21 Neudty codex. France. 


MULTKJNGUAL 

Median ked Engineer 

B^C, M5C (PARIS) 
Mawagten f Pfaloma (Looden) 

30. fluent English, F renc h , Greek Ara- 
bic. 11 years experience technic d mm- 
ognnertf, consfr u dion equipment Bng. 
Rand. CumntrB, Komatsu, etcl Alia 
GM. produos, 6 yeas Guff exparianoe, 
seeking position with inti co mp any, 
toady to relocate wherever if neces- 
sory. Write: c/o Mr. Pmayiotis 
KourieoitcB. Heyden 22, Athens Greece 


EMPLOYMENT 


TEACHING POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


highly 
r with 


MANAGBl FOR Norte Africa. 38. 10 
yearo exp erience in Algeria as project 
manager & general manager m con- 
duction & petrochemical held. Fluent 
in French, German, ftdkm, Spanish. 
Yugoslav, very good knowledge of 
Dutch & Japanese, seeks situation with 
toil genera comtrudfag Ota. toe end 
19Hf Write Bar 458, Herald Tnbune, 
92521 Neuty Cede*, France. 

ay* GNGMER. Seasoned, PJE, US. 
Crtzen, 30 years variety hoary high- 
way coratruenon/engntoing. Lost 5 

oouai nfuDo rematfl kxotkxts. Utsirtt 
choilengeig management position. 
Montal status. Ban 14763, Herald Tri- 
bune. 92521 NetriVy cede*. France. 


GENERAL POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


LANGUAGE SCHOOL seeks 
quokfied toochero , preferably 
bunrwa and technical work experi- 
ence. told CV, Box 461, HenddTri- 
bune. 92521 NeuPy codox Frmca. 

TEh. Fufl/ Part time. At least 2 years am 
penance, ‘Formation Permanento'. Int‘1 
House/ HC quaifreafron an advgnt 
Fro. 55/hq ur. Phone: (1) 563 62 
fits maminp. 


DOMESTIC 
posmors WANTED 


AUTOMOBILES 


BMW 323 I, 7-80. 5000 km. Sww reg- 
b (ration, 4 speed, sun roof, stereo, tint- 
ed glass, decfric mirrors. Leaving Eu- 
rope 9/15/BO. sacrifice- Pod Sir 
24,100. Reasonable offer. R. Sdbday, 
tote Restanie, Combbux, 74700 Set 
lanches, France. - 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


RBJA BIE B4GU5 H TRAted Nannies 
and governesses seek pacts abroad. 
Fry Consultants. 7 High Street, Aider- 
shot, Hand, UK. Tel: 0252 317095. 
ENGUSH MUM’S HELP. Nannies tree 
now. Nate Agency. 27. Grand Po- 
rade. Bottetag TlK- Tefc 68 1 86& 
AMHUCAN BABYSITTER, available. 
Mature, experienced. Pari* 380 15 94. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


TRANSCAR 20 rue Le Sueur. 75116 
Pans. Tef: 500 03 04. Madrid: 411 19 
61 .Arriwap: 3399 8% Cannes. 394344. 


TAX ns CARS 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 

wite Sww Ecence plates. 

RAMPT MOTORS MC 

1290 Geneva- VeroaiK, 89 route SuiiM 
Tefc 022/5544 43. Telex 28279 
3005 Bernta 605ufaenedatroHe 
TeL 031/45 10 45, Telex; 3385a 


LEGAL SEW .; 

UJ5. AM) CANADW • • 
Hrxvtnd goduate, E o*ac 
in both n> US axf Cox 
experience. Avaldbb fat •' . 
butnus end raswraha 
Hechter, 65 Qum» SL 
1601, Toronto, Canada *r — 
416^64-9517, 


LOW COST HJ. 


The 


lutentaueeol Jim 
ana** Truth fart 
rebabiStyeffbebu 
flt^tsadsmdedbi 


SERVICES 


VBMA: SWAN SZBOONSL Inter- 
nahanal Coiffeur. Hotel Hilton, Tefc 75 
41 71. 

MTL INTBmEIBi to accompany 
business executives. Paris 520 19 79. 

PUBUC relator ASSISTANT. Pari, 
333 62 59 or 773 74 01. 

BH/NpUAL TRAVEUNG cwnpanian. 
Tefc Paris 541 35 02- 


EUROR - MY. fix. 815' 
Fro. 1^3aiTSZ251239F-' 


EDUCATE]: 


VBMA. MTBSVCGtil v ' - 
as (Goethe Imtitoto) Pert . 
6, 1980. AwtroAmeneen : . 
1010 Skdbixgg. 2. Tefc J. - 
84. -. - 


PAGE IT 
FOR MOR ' 
CLASSIFIED 


Internationa] Secretarial Position 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


You have THI SIGHT TO MB5T an 
A Wc rMwxfa AccepteC Certificate 


SEMI-HOTEL ‘JONBT 


to btamew pee ghr, orty by 
5 mn, from OKti^r. 
Overroom 416, 
Amsterdam {0)ZW40C2 


TV 


E.G.L. 


D<mond C e rtifi ca tes 


■>YOUR OFRCt M PARBi TELEX 
! ANSWERING SERVICE, lacretery. 
; enondf rtaitacro. Inn 24H'day. 
• Tel RAT: 609 95 95 

j LONDON BUSINESS ADDRESS/ 
! PHONE /TELEX, isucturies. Suite 66 
■ 87 Rep en t St, Wt.TeL: 439^4. 

' AUSTRIA - Tour Office *1 V«mt. 10U 
( Ytenra, EfiAJkuririo. P.O, Box 1^4. 

! BWO? It ANSWDUN0 SBCVKI 

,i IMPETLS. Targane 3. Ti 2S2 76 21 . 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


/wnAuiionoi 1 MRjir 

Hr Wnguol English / 
knowtedae of Ger- 
nrifate ehdknang pe- 


EXPHULftCB> Admuestrutve/Feton- 
Ml aUntont. faff, 
toneh, vrorfang 

man. sorts respenelfate cttdltenang on- 
Htvi where quo k fr eoe ora apsreemt- 
ffat*, 3 rue fbuMntf- 
FetOn775013 ton, 1 

AGRtORTlAAL Ec c rojnw t, eetereivnl 
aipenence Arab countries, riudfas,' 
rageiBtoi. ■riwffiNB h Ois of prof, 
ecu JNR MAteEllNG. Sbeht l n- 
kte. French . Arete. 227 5} 75. Debate, 
130 Quo Lous Blariet. Pant 16th. 


WE ARE lOOIMOl FDR cut experi- 
enced and dynamic yovno person 
wound 30-35 years with excefient 
knowledge cd French and English 
ubty A rAnc, With experience « ___ 
ness oduwMtiutun and corieeiuol 
merketing. Ttes person should be free 
for travrtng m toe Middte Eafl and 
will be boated either in Europe or in 
torut. Kindly send cx^Acafron with fufl 
details, cv frioto and can d twn s re- 
qUred to: EsJ. Karim L Afouod. 57 
rue GrimcAf, MC - Monte Carta (Prin- 
apafcty of MoncKol who wifl transmit. 
BnlUn BASB3 Erecutiva often m Par. 
B, bfin^ta) Engfch/ French, cnxtaus to 
unjxove Gwroi. Prefero peroan free 
ta fraveL flax 446, HereJd Tnbuno. 
92521 NeuUy cedex, France.,Wa r^ 
P*y b y telep hone on toat. 10th. 

SAP 5EHCS 4 YOOf^GKtS/young 
men far Art Dtstrteutors, ton end 
Provinces. Troning guaranteed. Fixed 
+ 9*. 65 Av e V moiai , 75016 Pans, 
Mo Mrr ab ecv. 

RECU’IIOMST, kght typma 9.) am. 
Engkdt rt- goodtrendi. m 1500 / 
monte. CaBt tots 538 72 75. 
SWGEON, rod fi^d pftnory ipepafat. 
43 years old, frgh profewonal and 
educanonal level, enduded from 
French haspltd career due to 'nxxt- 
dannaf', seeks, to occ onp fa h voco- 
hon. a svrgicd job with human*, hos- 
p*d rosporaiWev & teochng, in any 
country, prowded propaatKXis are se- 
ne** HI dt omen. Free Immedately, 
wtl settle with fa inly, a ktfle Engfeh. 
SVffnbcr or Tn fRfnahono) 
teSooety: Member of tea Sooete 
mil de Qtngg, TAurear de I'Aco- 
demie Nattande de Para. Tdt Frmice 
(1^ 26 64 60 97 or write Box 463, 
ol d Tribune, 92521 NewUy oedm. 
Front*. 

FR&4CH SFRAKMCA British dv4 engi. 
jew, 26 with 5 years* work expon- 
ent* in Britan & Prance. + some ax- 

■rSZBFBVrssi 

srasraiSffitflws 

Draftsman- 

Aurirntor. seeks paettam all tech. 
LAWYIBL 3 years' experienc e . 

for? pcm.wj!h_|ngfah/Frend. ktay. 
Gd l Porn 580 0 1 BO. ^ 

109 QUAURB). muMKngud. waB tra- 
wled young later seeks past as octet 
wt fa any fidd. Tefc Porn74t 49 48, 


DYNAMIC SIMSS Private Secretary 
Awstotr (Enpfcsh. Fren ch, German & 
Ttafion) wrtn long adnuns^atiw & 
ocutrve ex perience 


Bax 


, etc.) seeks part- 
txJnety (4 days a weak] m Zurich. 
14775, Herdd Tnbme, 92521 


^Neud^ cedex. France. 


JUNGUM.SKRErARY.fal. 
ly quaSfied. perfect English, experi- 
ence, seeks chaflengra pavrion with 
mt! eo. Please write hte Verbeke, 63 
Ave. de ta Resistance, 775 00 OnBes, 
or 1H: 562 1795. ^ 

PHWCRY BUNGUAL Seoetaty. 
tonch mteond. 5 years exp er i ence 
USA, TV tiKdta, gcrod Spanish aha 
French, sorts in ter es ti ng position, free 
totraweL Cafl tow 720 62 51 
lOOIONG FOR A 5KSETARY7 Cdl 
G-K Consultants tow 225 1294. 

J TEMPORARY SECRETARY? 
CdA GJJ. Interim. Pori* 225 59 25. 


SECRETARIAL 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


EXP ERIENC ED SECRET ARY A 

LOCATED M MARSBUE AREA 

OowfriB mo n ug oment team c over s 
company mta reus throughout Africa 
«*dM«BEMt. We are taofang far a 
txigm, ateerfuJ, dynamic person to ion 
re o r executive leveL GOOD ENGLISH 
ESSENTIAL, Arabm and S p a nite hetpfut. 

Good renuteratian, friendly wortm 
envHonmeni, mnmariond career ao- 
portunrita com bra 10 provide fa^Sy 
motivated argatuaoian. 

COMEANDSEE. toficatra tetter in 

hieuMy codex. Franca. 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


MIMFRVF SfflCS for AMB3CAN 
IVIHNCKVC In PABS) 

Englisfa Bctatan. Dutch or German 
secretaries, tewwtedge of Frendt re- 
quired. Engfah shorthand. B3mgud 
Ideash. Write w phene: 138 Av^xd 
75,14 Poni ' Fron «- TeL 


AMHDCAN MVE5TMENT BANK 

near Bode seeks to start 1st Octaba. 
hSngud secretary, fluent Engfish nec- 
cswry. ExceBent typing and snarthond 
skate at bate languages, with good 
seres of miticriue extd responxfcjrfy far 
frnat office with nice cemaspherD, 
Sena tv. with letter and salcry re- 
qurenw^ to Bc« 460, Hcrdd Tri- 
feme. 92521 Neuilfy cedux, France. 

AMBUCAN AEROSPACE CO. seeks 
for Oct. perfectly Wmgud secretary 
wtte exc el lent Engfish & French steno. 
Bwtunwn 5 yews expenenca EC no 
frond or wort permit reqiBred Inter - 
raws second hdf Sqx. Ptease send 
C_v. with phone number to Box 
Herald 
France. 


SECRJETAAIAL . . 
POSITIONS AVMLA . - ■ 


AN MIBNMIONALfMV... 

em Holy requires o awed t 
eaced secretory far M m.* : 
rector. She nx« be 
Arafec/ltafion with Ar Cte ' r \ 
tongue, wHe faowtedgo. 
wtfl be at advantage. IJw : . 
to flax 456. Herald Tifet.^ 

^ tot 
French' s earn 


CV. with phone 

Trifemt. 92521 Neu3y codex. 


Box 451. 


Jfc*2*2®J6ANUfACTURB? Of STffi. 
PRODUCTS seeks far General Manogar 


TEACHING POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


LAN GUAGE SCHOOL respgnst. 
bfapedaBa gue tar Pun, area, nperf. 
TOdut t e edifa g adults A framing 
teacher*. Send c.v. +■ photo and ax. 

MOUSH TKAOOB R8QURS) far 
teiguaga ichasl in FviL quatfica- 
Mra, pat graduate certificate. TEFL, 
' a* tagt 2 yeors emenenee. Trt Ram 
770 29 96 or B48 361B. 


SECRETARY 

1 mpteer-tangun 
and ream red. A 
W*»y aTfirsi do 


»nd goad Engfite 
Attractive gob with 


Engfish ... 

teorteand 

fWortunrty pf fin! doss kannin affi- 
aent team of export tpaddfin, 

Send resume, ^presort salary ced par- 
•9tof ypptcation to LH. lemoire. 
Vice SStemr CONFLANDEY, 

130 me Arne lot, 15011 PARS, FRANCE. 


sms Exsainvs secretary &>■ 

BT'iilSJS: ^ u,s “- ™- 



Frenifl 

but not unperrAwB . EEC 01 J ' 
mg permit. Free eadp 
cdl- toil 747 im SU- 
BUNGUAL SECTETARTrot 
internationd firm. Pore BA * 
ger m a rkeeng fine of= 4 
awtniiols. Some * 

and excellent shorthand *1 0 ■ • 

Par's 562 32 1ft ' 

GRASSE (AAL): faecufaei--- - 
Wmgud French-Centra.- > v • 
coonesr for soxJ. pyeOM- . 
company. Write Wite CV ta* i 
gr un ces. Mas St. MtehjM fi rt -. 

Zdots. 66130 Gra»e.FrarB* . 


INTERNATIONAL HRM . 

Maks • 

SECRETARY 

of British nationality 

Good oducoiionul bodegraund. With on* or two yoars**' • 
rienea, possBsfy, but not necessarily in the fiscal and 
deportments. 

37\b hours a week. Social benefits. . •• 

Good vrarl un g atmosphere. .* 

Sand C.V. uri&r photo tor . ' •/ v V' 

COOPERS & LYBRAND . : 

BJ*. 451 08 - 753A6 Ports Codox 08. • 


MTERNATlO NAi M BRCHANT BANK 
. feONRAana 
■ertte e rp e ri fn c od Waged 

SECRETARY 

84GUSH MOTH&TONGUE erantiol 

Pfeiae wnte 10 no 6745 FRANCAOP 
17 rue de la Banqwe. 75002 Paris. 


KKUTTVE 80MGUAL SECRETARY, 
ptferiiy Engfah mother-tongue 4- 
wrt French (traetafionsL radtam 
weretorid tkfi 
frovet GK fall, P*s2251?94. 


To asefst Ha MorkeOng Dboclor bmd bn Porta j. 
MvWnafiooul textile group seeks 

Biixvcial 

Executive Secret abU' 


• Mother tongue Endbh. 

• Speoldng French Axentf y. 

• Excellent French /ErgHih shorthand. 

• Port fyptog. 

• MWrourri tour year* experience. 

Sond detailed CV. end photograph to Mfu Hffl 
6, rue HaJ*vy, 7«009 PAfflS. 


•- f. 




